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ABSTRACT 

In 1990/ the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) included a Trial State Assessment (TSA) ; for the 
first time in the NAEP's history, voluntary state-by-state 
assessments (37 states, the District of Columbia, Guam, and the 
Virgin Islands) were made. The sample was designed to represent the 
8th grade public school population in a state or territory. The 1990 
TSA covered five mathematics content areas (numbers and operations; 
measurement; geometry; data analysis, statistics, and probability; 
and algebra and functions). In New Mexico, 2,643 students in 106 
public schools were assessed. This report describes the mathematics 
proficiency of New Mexico eighth-graders, compares their overall 
performance to students in the West region of the United States and 
the nation (using data from the NAEP national assessments) , presents 
the average proficiency separately for the five content areas, and 
summarizes the performance of subpopulations (race/ethnicity^ type of 
community, parents* educational level, and gender) • To provide a 
context for the assessment data, participating students, their 
mathematics teachers, and principals completed questionnaires which 
focused on: instructional content (curriculum coverage ^ amount of 
homework); delivery of math instruction (availability of resources, 
type); use of calculators; educational baclcground of teachers; and 
conditions facilitating math learning (e.g., hours of television 
watched, absenteeism) • On the NAEP math scale. New Mexico students 
had an average proficiency of 256 compared to 261 nationwide. Many 
fewer students (New Mexico-8%; U.S. -12%) appear to have acquired 
reasoning and problem solving s}cills. (JJK/CRW) 
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What is The Nation^s Report Card ? 



THE NATION'S REPORT CARD, the National Assevsment of Educational Progrcvs (NAHP), is the only nationally represent alive and 
continuing asMJssmcnt of what America's students know and can do in various subject areas. Since 1969, assessments have been conducted 
periodically in reading, mathemutics, science, writing, histofy/gcography. and other fields. By making ot)jcctive information on student 
performance available to policymakers at the national, state, and local levels. NAEP is an integral part of our nation's evaluation of the 
condition and progress of education. Only information related to academic achievement is collected under this program. NAEP guarantees 
the privacy of individual students and their families. 

NAEP is a congnessionally mandated project of the National Center for Education Statistics, the U.S. Department of Education. The 
Commissioner of Education Statistic .i is responsible, by law, for carrying out the NAEP project thnnigh competitive awards to qualified 
organ i7af ions. NAEP rept>ns directly to the Commissioner, who is also responsible fur providing continuing reviews, including validation 
studies and solicitation o\ public comment, on NAEP's conduct and usefulness. 

In 1988. Congress created the National Assessment Qoveming Boanl (NAGB) to formulate policy guidelines for NAEP, The biwd is 
responsible for se^icting the subject areas ti> be assessed, which may include adding to tht>se specified by Congress; identifying appropriate 
achievement gtvaJs for each age and grade; developing assessment object ive^:; developing test specifications; designing the assessment 
methodology; developing guidelines and standards for data analysis and for reporting and divseminating results; developing standards and 
procedures for inierstate. regional, and national comparisons; improving the form and use of the National Asscvsment; and ensuring that all 
items selected for use in the National AssessnKnt are tree from racial, cultural, gender, or regional bias. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



In 1988, Congress passed new legislation for the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (MAEP)» which included - for the fu^st time in the project*s history — a provision 
authorizing voluntary* state*by«state assessm* nt . on a trial basis, in addition to continuing 
its primary^ mission, the national assessment that NAEP has conducted since its inception. 

As a result of the legislation, the 1990 NAEP program included a Trial State Assessment 
Program in eighth-grade mathematics. National assessments in mathematics, reading, 
writing, and science were conducted simultaneously in 1990 at grades four, eight, and 
twelve. 

I-or the Trial State Assessment, eighth-grade public-school students were assessed in each 
of 37 states, the District of Columbia, and two territories in Februar>' 1990. The sample 
was carefully designed to represent the eighth-grade public-school population in a state or 
territory. Within each selected school, students were randomly chosen to participate in the 
program. lx)cal school district personnel administered all assessment sessions, and the 
contractor's staff monitored 50 percent of the sessions as part of the quality assurance 
program designed to ensure that the sessions were being conducted uniformly. The results 
of the monitoring indicated a high degree of quality and uniformity acioss sessions. 
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In New Mexico, Ifte public schools particii>ated in the assessment. The weighted school 
participation rate was 100 percent, which means that all of the eighth*grade studrats in this 
sample of schools were representative of 100 percent of the ei^th-gi«ic public-school 
students in New Mexico. 

In each school, a random sample of students was sdMted to participate in the assessment. 
As estimated by the sample, 2 percent of the dghth-gradc public-school population was 
classified as Limited English Proficient (LEP), while 9 percent had an Individualized 
Education Plan (lEP). An lEP is a plan, written for a student who has been determine 
to be eligible for special education, that typically sets forth goals and objectives for the 
student and describes a program of activities and/or related services necessary to achieve the 
goals and objectives. 

Schools were permitted to exclude certain students fit)m the assessment. To be excluded 
fi-om the assessment, a student had to be categorized as limited English Proficient or had 
to have an Individualized Education Plan and (in either case) be judged incapable of 
participating in the assessment. The students who were excluded from the assessment 
because they were categorized as LEP or had an lEP represented 1 percent and 6 percent 
of the population, respectively. In total, 2,643 eighth*gradc New Mexico public-school 
students were assessed. The weighted student participation rate was 94 pcn^nt. This 
means that the sample of students who took part in the assessment was representative of 
94 percent of the eligible eighth-grade public-school student population in New Mexico. 



Students^ Mathematics Performance 

The average proficiency of eighth-grade public-school students from New Mexico on the 
N AEP mathematics scale is 256. This proficiency is lower than that of students across the 
nation (261). 

Average proficiency on the NAEP scale provides a global view of eighth graders' 
mathematics achievement; however, it does not reveal specifically what the students know 
and can do in the subject. To describe the nature of students' proficiency in greater detail, 
NAEP used the results from the 1990 national assessments of fourth-, eighth-, and 
twelfth-grade students to defme the skills, knowledge, and understandings that characterize 
four levels of mathematics performance - levels 200, 250, 300, and 350 - on the NAEP 
scale. 
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In New Mexico, 98 percent of the eighth graders, *.ompared to 97 percent in the nation, 
appear to have acquired skills involving simple additive reasoning and problem solving with 
whole numbers (level 200). However, many fewer students in New Mexico (8 percent) and 
12 percent in the nation appear to have acquired reasoning and problem-solving skills 
involving fractions, decimals, percents, elementary geometric properties, and simple 
algebraic manipulations (level 300). 

The Trial State Asses^ent included five content areas - Numbers and Operations; 
Measurement; Geometry; Data Analysis, Statistics, and Probability; and Algebra and 
Functions. Students in New Mexico performed lower than students in the nation in 
Numbers and Operations and Data Analysis, Statistics, and Probability. Students in New 
Mexico performed comparably to students in the nation in Measurement, Geometr>s and 
Algebra aiid Functions. 



Subpopulation Performance 

In addition to the overall results, the 1990 Trial State Assessment pemiits reporting on the 
performance of various subpopulations of the New Mexico eighth-grade student 
population defined by race/ethnicity, type of community, parents' education level, and 
gender. In New Mexico: 

• White students had higher average mathematics proficiency than did 
Hispanic or American Indian students, 

• Further* a greater percentage of White students than Hispanic or American 
Indian students attained level 300. 

• The results by type of community indicate that the average mathematics 
performance of the New Mexico students attendir.g schools in advantaged 
urban areas was higher than that of students attending schools in 
disadvantaged urban areas, extreme rural areas, or areas classified as 
"other", 

• In New Mexico, the average mathu-matics proficiency of eighth*grade 
public-school students having at Ie«iit one parent who graduated from 
college was approximately 32 points higher than that of students whose 
parents did not graduate from high school. 

• The results by gender show that eighth-grade males in New Mexico had a 
higher average mathematics proficiency than did eighth-grade females in 
New Mexico, In addition, a greater percentage of males than females in 
New Mexico attained level 300. Compareti to the national resuUs, females 
in New Mexico performed lower th;in females across the country; males in 
New Mexico performed no differently from males across the country. 
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A Context for UmSerstandiiig Students' Mathematics Proficiency 

Information on students' mathematics proficiency is valuable in and of itself, but it 
becomes more useful for improving instruction and setting policy when supplemented with 
contextual infomiation about schools, teachers, and students. 

To gather such infomiation, the students participating in the 1990 Trial State Assessment, 
their mathematics teachers, and the principals or other administrators in their schools were • 
asked to complete questionnaircs on policies, instmction. and programs. Taken together, 
the student, teacher, and school data help to describe some of the current practices and 
emphases in mathematics education, illuminate some of the factors that appear to be 
related to eighth-grade public-school students' proficiency in the subject, and provide an 
educational context for understanding information about student achievement. 

Some of the salient results for the public-school students in New Mexico are as follows: 

• More than half of the students in New Mexico (61 percent) xycre in schools 
where mathematics was identified as a spwial priority. This is about the 
same percentage as that for the nation (63 percent). 

• In New Mexico, 60 percent of the students could take an algebra course 
in ei^th grade for high-school course placement or credit. 

• A greater percentage of students in New Mexico werc taking eighth-grade 
mathematics (62 percent) than were taking a course in pre-algebra or 
algebra (34 percent). Across the nation, 62 percent were taking 
eighth-grade mathematics and 34 percent were taking a course in 
pre-algebra or algebra. 

• According to their teachers, the greatest percentage of eighth-grade students 
in public schools in New Mexico spent 30 minutes doing mathematics 
homework each day; according to the students, most of them spent either 
15 or 30 minutes doing mathematics homework each day. Across the 
nation, teachers reported that the largest percentage of students spent either 
15 or 30 minutes doing mathematics homework each day, while students 
reported either 15 or 30 minutes daily. 

• Students whose teachers placed heav>' instructional emphasis on Algebra 
and I-'unctions had higher proficiency in this content area than students 
whose teachers placed little or no emphasis on Algebra and Functions. 
Students whose teachers placed hcasy instructional emphasis on Numbers 
and Operations and Measua^ment had lower proficiency in these content 
areas than students whose teachers placed little or no emphasis on the same 
areas. 
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• In New Mexico, 1 1 percent of the eighth-grade students had mathematics 
teachers who reported getting all of the resources they needed, while 
39 pcrwnt of the students were tai^t by teachers who got only some or 
none of the resounds they n^ed. Across the nation, these figures were 
13 percent and 31 percent, respectively. 

• In New Me»co, 27 percent of the students never used a calculator to work 
problems in class, while 44 percent almost always did* 

• In New Mexico, 46 percent of the students were being taught by 
mathematics teachers who reported having ut least a master's or education 
specialist's degree. This compares to 44 percent for students across the 
nation. 

About half of the students (53 percent) had teachers who had the highest 
level of teaching certification available. This is different from the figure for 
the nation, whexe 66 percent of students were taught by teachers who were 
certified at the highest level available in their states. 

• Students in New Mexico who had four types of reading materials (an 
encyclopedia, newspapers, magazines, and more than 25 books) at home 
showed higher mathematics proficiency than did students with zero to two 
types of these materials. This is similar to the results for the nation, where 
students who had all four types of materials showed higher mathematics 
proficiency than did students who had zero to two types. 

• Some of the eighth-grade public-school students in New Mexico 
(14 percent) watched one hour or less of television each day; 11 percent 
watched six hours or more. Aveiage mathematics proficiency was lowest 
for students who spent six hours or more watching television each day. 
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INTRODUCTION 



As a result of legislation enacted in 1988, the 1990 National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) included a Trial State Assessment Program in eighth-grade mathematics. 
The Trial State Assessment was conducted in February 1990 with the following 
participants: 



Alabama 


Iowa 


Ohio 


Arizona 


Kentucky 


Oklahoma 


Arkansas 


Loui^ana 


Oregon 


Califomia 


Maryland 


Pennsylvania 


Colorado 


Michigan 


Rhode Island 


Connecticut 


Minnesota 


Texas 


Delaware 


Montana 


Virginia 


District of Columbia 


Nebraska 


West Virginia 


Florida 


New Hampshire 


Wisconsin 


Georgia 


New Jersey 


Wyoming 


Hawaii 


New Mexico 




Idaho 


New Yoric 




Illinois 


North Carolina 


Guam 


Indiana 


North Dakota 


Viiffn Islands 
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This report describes the perfomaancc of the eighth-grade public-school students in New 
Mexico and consists of three sections: 

• This Introduction provides background information about the Trial State 
Assessment and this report, h also provides a profile of the eighth-grade 
public- school students in New Mexico. 

• Part One describes the mathematics pcrfomiance of the eighth-grade 
public-school students in New Mexico, the West region, and the nation. 

• Part Two relates students' mathematics performance to contextual 
information about the mathematics policies and instmction in schools in 
New Mexico, the West region, and the nation. 

Overview of the 1990 Trial State Assessment 

In 1988, Congress passed new legislation for the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP), which included - for the fu^t time in the project's history a provision 
authorizing voluntary state-by-state assessments on a trial basis, in addition to continuing 
its primary mission, the national assessments that NAEP has conducted since its inception: 

The National Assessment shall develop a trial mathematics assessment survey 
instrument for the eighth grade and shall conduct a demonstration of the 
instrument in 1990 in States which wish to pariicipate, with the purpose of 
determining whether such an assessment yields valid, reliable State representative 
data. (Section 406 (i)(2)(C)(i) of the General Education Provisions Act, as 
amended by Pub. L. 100^297 (20 i S.a 1221e'l(i)(2)(C)(i))) 

As a result of the legislation, the 1990 NAEP program included a Trial State Assessment 
Program in eighth-grade mathematics. National assessments in mathematics, reading, 
writing, and science were conducted simultaneously in 1990 at grades four, eight, and 
twelve. 

For the Trial State Assessment, eighth-grade public*school students were assessed in each 
state or territory. The sample was carefully designed to represent ^he eighth-grade 
public-school population in the state or tenitor>'. Within each selected school, students 
were randomly chosen to participate in the program. Local school district personnel 
administered all assessment sessions, and the contractor's staff monitored 50 percent of the 
sessions as part of the quality assurance program designed to ensure that the sessions were 
being conducted uniformly. The results of the monitoring indicated a high degree of quality 
and uniformity across sessions. 

14 
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The Trial State Assessment was based on a set of mathematics objectives newly developed 
for the program and patten d after the consensus pnx^ss described in Public Law 98-51 1, 
Section 405 (E), which authorized NAEP through June 30, 1988. Anticipating the 1988 
legislation that authorized the Trial State Assessment, the federal government arranged for 
the National Science Foundation and the U.S. Department of Education to issue a special 
grant to the Council of Chief State School Officers in mid- 1987 to develop Ae objectives. 
The development proress included careful attention to the standards developed by the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics,* the formal mathematics objectives of 
states and of a sampling of local districts, and the opinions of practitioners at the state and 
local levels as to what content should be assessed. 

There was an extensive review by mathematics educators, scholars, states' mathematics 
supervisors, the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES), and the Assessment 
Policy Committee (APC), a panel that advised on NAEP policy at that time. The 
objectives were further refined by NAEP's Item Development Panel, reviewed by the Task 
Force on State Comparisons, and resubmitted to NCES for peer review. Because the 
objectives needed to be coordinated across all the grades for the national program, the final 
objectives provided specifications for the 1990 mathematics assesanent at the fourth, 
eighth, and twelfth grades rather than solely for the Trial State Assessment in grade eight. 
An overview of the mathematics objectives is provided in the Procedural Appendix. 



This Report 

ITiis is a computer-generated report that describes the perfomiancc of eighth-grade 
public-school students in New Mexico, in the West region, and for the nation. RcsuUs also 
are provided for groups of students defined by shared characteristics race ethnicity, type 
of community, parents' education level, and gender. Definitions of the subpopulations 
referred to in this report are presented below. The results for New Mexico arc based only 
on the students included in the Trial State Assessment Program. However, the results for 
the nation and the region of the countr> are based on the nationally and regionally 
representative samples of public-school students who were assessed in January or Februarys 
as part of the 1990 national NAKP program. Use of the regional and national results from 
the 1990 national NAEP program was necessary because the voluntary^ nature of the I rial 
State Assessment Program did not guarantee representative national or regional results, 
since not ever)' state participated in the program. 



* N ational Council of Teachers of Mathematics. Curriculum and Evaluailon Standards for School Mathmatks 
(Reslon. VA: National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 1989). 
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RACE/ETMNICITY 

Results are presrated for students of different racial/ethnic groups based on the students' 
self-identification of their race/ethnidty according to the following mutually exclusive 
categories: White, Black, Hispanic, Asian (including Pacific Islander), and American 
Indian (including Alaskan Native). Based on criteria described in the Procedural Appendix, 
there must be at least 62 students in a particular subpopulation in order for the results for 
that subpopulation to be considered reliable. Hius, results for racial/ethnic groups with 
fewer than 62 students are not repK>rted* However, the data for all students, regardless of 
whether their racial/ethnic group was reported separately, were included in computing 
overall results for New Mexico. 

TYPE OF COMMUNITY 

Results are provided for four mutually exclusive community types - advantaged urban, 
disadvantaged urban, extreme rural, and other - as defined below: 

Advantaged Urban: Students in this group live in metropolitan statistical areas 
and attend schools where a high proportion of the students* parents are in 
professional or managerial positions* 

Disadvantaged Urban: Students in this group live in metropolitan statistical 
areas and attend schools where a hi^ proportion of the students' parents are 
on welfare or are not regularly employed. 

Extreme Rural: Students in this group live outside metropoL.an statistical 
areas, live in areas with a population below 10,000, and attend schools where 
many of the students' parents arc farmers or farm workers. 

Other: Students in this category attend schools in areas other than those defmed 
as advantaged urban, disadvantaged urban, or extreme rural* 

The reporting of results by each type of community was also subject to a minimum student 
sample size of 62. 

PARENTS' EDUCATION LEVEL 

Students were asked to indicate the extent of schooling for each of their parents - did not 
finish high school, graduated high school, some education aAcr high school, or graduated 
college. The response indicating the higher level of education was selected for reporting. 
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GENDER 

Results are repoited separately for males and females. 



REGION 

The United States has been divided into four regions: Northeast, Southeast, Central, and 
West. States included in each jjpon are shown in Figure 1. All 50 states and the District 
of Columbia are listed, vsith the participants in the Trial State Assessment highli^ted in 
boldface type. Territories were not assigned to a region. Further, the part of Virginia that 
is included in the Washington, DC, metropolitan statistical area is included in the 
Northeast region; the remainder of the state is included in the Southeast region. Because 
most of the students arc in the Southeast region, regional comparisons for Virginia will be 
to the Southeast. 



FIGURE 1 I Regions of the Country 
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Guidelines for Analysis 

This report describes and compares the mathematics proficiency of various subpopulations 
of students for example, those who have certain demographic characteristics or who 
responded to a specific background question in a particular way* The report examines the 
results for individual subpopulations and individual background questions. It does not 
include an analysis of the relationships among combinations of these subpopulations or 
background questions. 

Because the proportions of students in these subpopulations and their average proficiency 
are based on samples - rather than the entire population of eighth graders in public schools 
in the state or territory the numbers reported are necessarily esiimates. As such, they are 
subject to a measiu:e of uncertainty, reflected in the standard €rr(^ of the estimate. When 
the proportions or average proficiency of certain subpopulations are compared, it is 
essential that the standard error be taken into account, rather than relying solely on 
observed similarities or difierences. Therefore, the comparisons diseased in this report are 
based on statistical tests that consider both the magnitude of the difference between the 
means or proportions and the standard errors of those statistics. 

The statistical tests determine whether the evidence - based on the data from the groups 
in the sample - is strong enough to conclude that the means or proportions are really 
different for those groups in the population. If the evidence is strong (i.e., tiie difference is 
statistically significant), the report describes the gioup means or proportions as being 
different (e.g., one group performed higher than or iower than another group) - regardless 
of whether the sample means or sample proportions appear to be about the same or not. 
If the evidence is not sufficiently strong (i.e., the difference is not statistically significant), 
the means or proportions are described as being about the same - again, regardless of 
whether the sample means or sample proportions appear to be about the same or widely 
discrepant. 

The reader is cautioned to rely on the resuhs of the statistical tests rather than on the 
apparent magnitude of the difference between sample means or proportions to determine 
whether those sample differences are likely to represent actual differences between the 
groups in the population. If a statement appears in the report indicating that a particular 
group had higher (or lower) average proficiency than a s«:ond group, the 95 percent 
confidence interval for the difference between groups did not contain the value zero. When 
a statement indicates that the average proficiency or proportion of some attribute was about 
the same for two groups, the confidence interval included zero, and thus no difference could 
be assumed between the groups. When three or more groups are being compared, a 
Bonferroni procedure is also used. The statistical tests kmd Bonferroni procedure are 
discussed »xy greater detail in the Procedural Appendix. 

iS 
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It is also important to note that the confidence intervals pictured in the figures in Part One 
of this report arc approximate 95 percent confidence intervals about the mean of a 
particular population of interest. Comparing such confidence intervals for two populations 
is not equivalent to examining the 95 pen^t confidence interval for the difference between 
the means of the populations. If the individual confidence intervals for two populations 
do not overlap, it is true that there is a statistically significant difference between the 
populations. However, if the confidence intervals overlap, it is not always tme that there 
is noi a statistically significant differ^ce between the populations* 

Finally, in several places in this report, results (mean proficiencies and proportions) are 
reported in the text for combined groups of students. For example, in the text, the 
percentage of students in the combined group taking either algebra or pre-algebra is given 
and compared to the percentage of students enrolled in eighth-grade mathematics. 
However, the tables that accompany that text report percentages and proficiencies 
separately for the three groups (algebra, pre-algebra, and eighth-grade mathematics). The 
combined-group percentages reported in the text and used in all statistical tests are based 
on unrounded estimates (i.e., estimates calculated to several decimal places) of the 
percentages in each group. The percentages shown in the tables arc rounded to integers. 
Hence, the percentage for a combined group (reported in the text) may differ slightly firom 
the sum of the separate percentages (presented in the tables) for each of the groups that 
were combined. Similarly, if statistical tests were to be conducted based on the rounded 
numbers in the tables, the results might not be consonant with the results of the statistical 
tests that are reportt^ in the text (based on unrounded numbers). 
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Profile of New Mexico 

EIGHTH-GRADE SCHOOL AND STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 

Table 1 provides a profile of the demogjaphic characteristics of the eighth-grade 
public-school stiidents in New Mexico, the West region, and the nation. This profile is 
based on data collected itom the students and schools participating m the Trial State 
Assessment. 



TABLE 1 



Profile of New Mexico Eighth-Grade 
Public-School Students 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 



1000 NAEP TRUU. STATE ASSESSMENT 


New Mexico 


WMt 


Nation 



I DEMOGRAPHIC SUBGROUPS j 

1 , ... J 


Percentage 


Percenlege 


PercmUge 










White 
Black 
Hispanic 
Asian 

American Indian 


40 ( 1.3) 
2 ( 0.4) 

45 ( 1^) 
1 ( 0^) 

11 ( 0/) 


63 ( 1J) 
7 ( 2.0) 

21 ( 1^) 
4( 1.3) 
4 { 2.3) 


70 { OS) 
16 ( OJ) 
10 ( 0,4) 
2( 0^) 
2 { 0.7) 


Typ# of Community 








Advantage<3 urban 
Disadvantaged urban 
Extreme rural 
Other 


5( 0.1) 
7( 0.1) 
18 ( 0,9) 
70 ( OS} 


14 { 85) 

19 ( 7,5) 
10 { 3,8) 
5a (10.1) 


10 ( 3,3) 
10 ( 2,8) 
10 ( 3,0) 
70 ( 4.4) 


Partms* Education 








Did not finish high school 
Graduated high school 
Some education after high school 
Graduated coMege 


11 { 0,8) 
27 ( 1.1) 
Id ( 0.8) 
33 ( 1,0) 


10 ( 1,3) 
19 ( 2,5) 
16 ( 1,2) 
42 ( 4,0) 


10 ( 0,8) 
25 ( 1^) 
17 ( 0.9) 
39 ( 1.9) 


Gemftr 








Male 
Female 


50 ( 1,2) 
50 ( 1J2) 


55 ( 2,1) 
45 ( 2.1) 


51 { 1,1) 
49( 1.1) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in paronthe^. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainly that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the csumate for the sample. The percentages for Race Ethnicity may not add to 100 percent because some 
siudems categorized themselves as "Other." This may also be true of Parents* Education, for which some 
students responded don't know." Throughout this report, percentages less than 0,5 percent are reported as 
0 percent. 
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SCHOOLS AND STUDENTS ASSESSED 

Table 2 provides a profile siumnarizmg participation data for New Mexico schools and 
students sampled for the 1990 Trial State Assessment. In New Mexico, 106 public schools 
participated in the assessment. The weighted school participation rate was 100 percent, 
which means that all of the eighth-grade sttidents in this sample of schools were 
representative of 100 percent of the d^th-gradc public-school students in New Mexico. 



TABLE 2 I Profile of the Population Assessed in 
I New Mexico 



EtOHTH-ORADE PUBUC SCHOOL 
PARTiaPATKMi 



EtOHTH-ORAOE PUBUC-SCHOOL STUDENT 
PARTICiPATtOM 



Weighted scnooi participation 
rate before sut>stitution 


100% 


Weighted school participation 
rate after substitution 


100% 


Number of schools originally 
sampled 


106 


Number of schools not eligible 


2 


Number of schools in original 
sample parttcipating 


106 


Number of substitute schools 
provided 


0 


Number of substitute schools 
participating 


0 


Total number of participating 
schools 


108 



Weighted student participation 
rate after make-ups 


M% 


Numt>er of students selected to 
participate in the assessment 


3^13 


Number of students withdrawn 
from the assessment 


23S 


Percentage of students who were 
of umited Enghsh Proficiency 


2% 


Percentage of students excluded 
from the assessment due to 
Limited English Proficiency 


1% 


Percentage of students who had 
an individualized Education Plan 


9% 


Percentage of students excluded 
from the assessment due to 
indtviduatized Education Plan status 


6% 


Number of students to be assessed 


2,702 


Number of students assessed 


2.843 
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In each school, a random sample of students was selected to participate in the assessment. 
As estimated by the sample, 2 peront of the eighth-grade public-school population was 
classified as limits English Proficient (LEP), while 9 peix^t had an Individualized 
Education Plan (lEP). An lEP is a plan, written for a student who has been detemiined 
to be eligible for special education, that typically sets forth goals and objectives for the 
student and describes a program of activities and/or related services necessary to achieve the 
goals and objectives. 

Schools were permitted to exclude rertam students from the assessment. To be excluded 
from the assessment, a student had to be categorized as Limited En^sh Proficient or had 
to have an Individualized Education Plan and (in either case) be judged incapable of 
participating in the assessment. The students who were excluded from the assessment 
because they were categorized as LEP or had an lEP represent^ 1 percent and 6 percent 
of the population, respectively. 

In total, 2,643 eighth-grade New Mexico public-school students were assessed. The 
weighted student participation rate was 94 percent. This means that the sample of students 
who took part in the assessment was representative of 94 percent of the di^bte 
eighth-grade public-school student population in New Mexico. 
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THE NATION'S 
REPORT 
CARD 




PART ONE 

How Proficient in Mattematics Are Eighth-Grade 
Students in New Mexico Public Schools? 



The 1990 Trial State Assessment covered five mathematics content areas Numbers and 
Operations; Measurement; Geometry; Data Analysis, Statistics, and Probability; and 
Algebra and Functions, Students' overall performance in these content areas was 
summarized on the NAEP mathematics scale, which ranges from 0 to 500. 

This part of the report containu two chapters that describe the mathematics proficiency of 
eighth-grade public-school students in New Mexico, Chapter 1 compares the overall 
mathematics performance of the students in New Mexico to students in the West region 
and the nation. It also presents the students' average proficiency separately for the five 
mathematics content areas. Chapter 2 summarizes the students' overall mathematics 
performance for subpopulations defmed by race/ethnicity, type of community, parents' 
education level, and gender, as well as their mathematics performance in the five content 
areas. 
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CHAPTER 1 

Students' Mathematics Performance 



As shown in Figure 2, the average proficiency of eighth-grade public-school students from 
New Mexico on the NAEP mathematics scale is 256. This proficiency is lower than that 
of students across the nation (261).' 



FIGURE 2 



Average Eighth-Grade Public-School 
Mathematics Proficiency 



NA£P MUthMiaUes 

0 200 225 250 275 
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ProAdency 
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New Mexico 


m { 0.8) 






West 


261 ( 2.6) 


m 




Nation 


261 ( 14) 



The standard errors are presented m parentheses. With about 95 percent certainty, the average mathcmatjcs 
proficiency for each population of interest is within ± 2 sundard errors of the csumated mean ^95 percent 
confidence interval, denoted by MH). If the confidence intervals for the populations do not overlap, there is a 
sutisiically significant dificrence between the populations. 



^ Differences reported arc statistically different at about the 95 percent oerumiy level. This means that with 
about 95 percent certainty there is a real difference in the average mathematics proficiency between the two 
populations of interest. 
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LEVELS OF MATHEMATICS PROHCIENCY 

Avera^ proficiency on the N AEP scale provides a global \iew of eighth grados' 
mathematics achievement; however, it does not reveal the specifics of what the students 
know and can do in the subject. To describe the nature of students' proficiency in greater 
detail, NAEP used the results from the 1990 national assessments of fourth*, eighth-, and 
tweliUi-grade students to define the skills, knowledge, and \mderstandings that charactmze 
four levels of mathematics performance - levels 200, 250, 300, and 350 - on the NAEP 
scale. 

To define the skills, knowledge, and xmderstandings that characterize each proficiency level, 
mathematics specialists studied the questions that were typically answered comectly by 
most students at a particular level but answered incom^ly by a majority of stiidents at the 
next lower level. They than sununarized the kinds of abilities needed to answer each set 
of questions. While defining proficiency levels below 200 and above 350 is theoretically 
possible, so few students performed at the extreme ends of the scale that it was impractical 
to define meaningful levels of mathematics proficiency beyond the four presented here. 

Definitions of the four levels of mathematics proficiency are given in Figure 3. It is 
important to note that the definitions of these levels are based solely on student 
performance on the 1990 mathematics assessment. The levels are not judgmental standards 
of what ought to be achieved at a particular grade. Figure 4 provides the percentages of 
students at or above each of these proficiency levels. In New Mexico, 98 percent of the 
eighth graders, compared to 97 percent in the nation, appear to have acquired skills 
involving simple additive reasoning and problem solving with whole numbers (level 200). 
However, many fewer students in New Mexico (8 percent) and 12 percent in the nation 
appear to have acquired reasoning and problem-solving skills involving fractions, decimals, 
percents, elementary geometric properties, and simple algebraic manipulations (level 300). 



CONTENT AREA PERFORMANCE 

As previously indicated, the questions comprising the Trial State Assessment covered five 
content areas - Numbers and Operations; Measurement; Geometry; Data Analysis, 
Statistics, and Probability; and Algebra and Functions. Figure 5 provides the New Mexico, 
West region, and national results for each content area. Students in New Mexico 
pe^ormed lower than students in the nation in Numbers and Operations and Data 
Analysis, Statistics, and Probability. Students in New Mexico performed comparably to 
students in the nation in Measurement, Geometr>\ and Algebra and Functions. 
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FIGURE 3 I Levels of Mathematics Proficiency 
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students at this level have some degree of understanding of simple quantitative relationships Involving 
whole numbers. They can so\w simple addition and subtraction proWems with and without regrouping. 
Using a calculator, they can extend these abilities to muittpitcation and division problems. These students 
can Identify solutions to one-step word problems and select the greatest four-digit number in a list. 

In measurement, these students can read a ruler as well as common weight and graduated scales. They 
also can nnake volume comparisons based on visualization and determine the value of coins, in geometry, 
these students can recognize simple ^gures. In data analysts, they are able to read simple bar graphs, in 
the alget>ra dimension, these students can recognize translations of word problems to numerical sentences 
and extend simple pattern sequences. 



LEVEL 250 



Simple Muttipltcativa Reasoning and Two^tap Problem Solving 



Students at this level have extended their understanding of quantitative reasoning with whole numbers from 
additive to multiplicative settings. They can solve routine one-step multiplicatfon and division problems 
involving remainders and two-step addition and subtraction problems involving money. Using a calculator, 
they can identify solutions to other elementary two-step word problems, in these basic problem-solving 
situations^ they can identify missing or extraneous information and have some knowledge of when to use 
computational estimation. They have a rudimentary understanding of such concepts as whole numt>er place 
value, "even,*" "factor," and **muUiple." 

In measurement, these students can use a ruler to measure objects, convert units withm a system when the 
conversions require multiplication, and recognize a numerical expression solving a measurement word 
problem, in geometry, they demonstrate an mitiai understanding of basic terms and properties, such as 
parallelism and symmetry, in data analysis, they can complete a bar gr»ph, sketch a circle graphs and use 
information from graphs to solve simple problems. They are beginning to understand the relationship 
between proportion and probability. In algebra, they are beginning to deal informally with a variable 
through numerical substitution in the evaluation of simple expressions. 
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FIGURE 3 
(continued) 



Levels of Matiuematics Proficiency 
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Students at this level are aDle to r^resent, interpret, and perform simple operations with fractions and 
decimal numbers. They are able to locate fractions and deamals on number lines, simplify fractions, and 
recognize the equivalence between common fractions and decifnais, including pictorial representations. 
They can interpret the meaning of perc^nts less than and greater than 100 and apply the concepts of 
percentages to solve simple problems. These students demonstrate son^e evidence of using mathematical 
notation to interpret expressions, including tm>se with exponents and negative integers. 

In measurement, these stiKients can find the perimeters and areas of rectangles, recognize relationships 
among common units of measure, and use proportional relationships to solve routine problems involving 
similar triangles and scale drawings. In geometry, they have some mastery of the definitions and 
properties of geometric figures and solids. 

In data analysis, these students can calculate averages, select and interpret data from tabular displays, 
pictographs, and line graphs, compute relative fr«^uency distributions, and have a beginning understanding 
of sample bias, in algebra, they can graph points in the Cartesian plane and perform simple algebraic 
manipulations such as simplifying an expression by collecting tike terms, identifying the solution to open 
linear sentenr«s and inequalities by substitution, and checking and graphing an interval representing a 
compound inequality when it is described in words. They can determine and apply a rule for simple 
functional relations and extend a numerical pattern. 



LEVEL 350 



Reasoning and Problem Solving invcriving Geometric Relationships t 
Algebraic Equations, and Beginning Statistics and Probability 



students at this level have extended their knowledge of number and algebraic understanding to include 
some properties of exponents. They can recognize scientific .lUtation on a calculator and make the 
transition between scientific notation and decimal notation. In measurement, they can apply their 
knowledge of area and perimeter of rectangles and triar s to solve problems. They can find the 
circumferences of circles and the surface areas of solio Jres. In geometry, they can apply the 
Pythagorean theorem to solve problems involving indirect measurement. These students also can apply 
their knowledge of the properties of geometric figures to solve problems, such as determining the slope of 
a line. 



in data analysis, these students can compute means from frequency tables and determine the probability 
of a Simple event, in algebra, they can identify an equation describing a linear relation provided m a table 
and solve literal equations and a system of two linear equations. They are developing an understanding 
of imear functions and their graphs, as well as functional notation, including the composition of functions. 
They can determine the ntn term of a sequence and give counterexamples to disprove an algebraic 
generalization. 
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FIGURE 4 
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The standard errors are presented in parentheses. With about 95 percent certainty, the value 
for each population of interest is within ± 2 sundard errors of the estimated percentage (95 
percent confidence interval, denoted by t-M). If the confidence intervals for the populations 
do not overlap, there is a suiistically significant difference between the populations. 
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The standard errors are presented in parentheses. With about 95 percent ceruiniy, the 
average mathematics proficiency for each population of interest is within ± 2 standard 
errors of the estimated mean (95 percent confidence interval, denoted by MH). If the 
confidence intervals for the populations do not overlap, there is a statistically significant 
difTerence between the populations. 
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CHAPTER 2 

Mathematics Performance by Subpopulations 

In addition to the overall state results, the 1990 Trial State Assessment included reporting 
on the performance of various subgroups of the student population defined by 
rac^/ethnicity, type of community, parents' education level, and gender. 



RACE/ETHMCIT\' 

The Trial State Assessment results can be compared according to the different racial /ethnic 
groups when the number of students in a racial/ethnic group is sufficient in size to be 
reliably reported (at least 62 students). Average mathematics performance results for 
WTiite, Hispanic, and American Indian students from New Mexico are presented in Figure 
6. 

As shown in Figure 6, White students demonstrated higher average mathematics 
proficiency than did Hispanic or American Indian students. 

Figure 7 presents mathematics performance by proficiency levels. The figure shows that a 
greater percentage of White students than Hispanic or American Indian students attained 
level 300. 
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FIGURE 6 



Average Eighth-Grade Public-School 
Mathematics Proficiency by Race/Ethnicity 
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The sUndard errors are presented in parentheses. With about 9S percent certainty, the average mathematics 
proficiency for each population of interest is within ± 2 standard errors of the estimated mean (95 percent 
confidence interval, denoted by HH). If the confidence intervals for the populations do not overlap, there is a 
statistically significant difference between the populations. ? Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample 
does not allow accurate determination of the vanabihty of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is 
insufficient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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FIGURE 7 
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The standard errors are presented m parentheses. With about 95 percent certamiy, the value 
for each population of interest is within ± 2 standard errors of the estimated percenUgc (95 
percent confidence interval, denoted by M^). If the confidence intervals for the populations 
do not overlap, there is a statistically significant difference between the populations 
Proficiency level 350 is not presented in this figure because so few students attained that level, 
f Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate determination 
of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufficieni to permit 
a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TYPE OF COMMUNITY 

Figure 8 and Figure 9 preseait the mathematics proficiency results for eighth-grade students 
attending public schools in sdvantssed urbui aress, disadvantaged urban areas, extreme 
rural areas, and areas classified as "otbcr**. (These are the "type of cooamunity" groups in 
New Mexico with student samples large enough to be reliably reported.) The insults 
indicate that the average mathematics poformance of the New Mexico students attending 
schools in advantaged urban areas was hi^ier than that of students attending schools in 
disadvantaged urban areas, extreme rural areas, or areas classifi«l as "other". 



FIGURE 8 
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The sundard errors arc presented in parentheses. With about 95 percent ccruinly. the average mathematics 
proficiency for each population of interest is within ± 2 standard errors of the estimated mean (95 percent 
confidence interval, denoted by HM), If the confidence intervals for the populations do not overlap, there is a 
sutistically significant difference between the populations, ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample 
does not allow accurate determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. 
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The standard errors are presented in parentheses. With about 95 percent certainty, the value 
for each pcpu'alion of interest is wiihm : 2 standard errors of the estimated percentage (V5 
percent confidence interval, denoted by >-H), If the confidence intervals for the populations 
do not overlap, there is a statistically significant difference between the populations. 
Proficiency level 350 is not presented in this figure because so few students attained that level. 
I Interpret with caution -- the nature of the sample does not allow accurate determination 
of the variability of this esumaied mean proficiency. 
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PARENTS' EDUCATION LEVEL 

Previous N AEP findings have shown that students whose parents are better educated tend 
to have higher mathematics proficiency (see Figures 10 and 11)* In New Mexico, the 
average mathematics pmfidency of eighth-grade public-school stiidrats having at least one 
parait who graduated fiiom college was approximately 32 points hij^icr than that of 
students who reported that neither parent graduated fit>m high school. As shown in Table 
1 in the Introduction, a smalls percentage of students in New Mexico (33 percent) than 
in the nation (39 percent) had at least one parent who graduated fiom college. In 
comparison, the percentage of students who repotted that neither parent graduated bom 
high school was 1 1 percent for New Mexico and 10 percent for the nation. 



FIGURE 10 I Average Eighth-Grade Public-School 

I Mathematics Proficiency by Parents' Education 
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The standard errors are presented m parentheses. With about 95 percent certainty, the average mathematics 
proficiency for each population of interest is withm 2 sundard errors of the estimated mean (95 percent 
confidence interval, denoted by H*H). !f the confidence mtervals for the populations do not overlap, there is a 
statistically significant difierence between the populations. 
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GET^DER 

As shown in Figure 12, eighth-grade males in New Mexico had a higher average 
mathematics profidency than did dghth-grade females in New Mexico. Compared to the 
national results, females in New Mexico performed lower than females across the country; 
males in New Mexico performed no differently from males across the coimtry. 



FIGURE 12 
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Mathematics Proficiency by Gender 
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The standard errors are presented m parentheses. With about 95 percent certamty. the average maihemaUcs 
proficiency for each population of interest is within ± 2 sundard errors of the estimated mean (95 pcri?eni 
confidence interval, denoted by MH). If the confidence mtervals for the populations do not overlap, there is a 
statistically signiflcam difference between the populations. 



As shown in Figure 13, there was no difference between the percentages of males and 
females in New Mexico who attained level 200. I he percentage of females in New Mexico 
who attained level 200 was similar to the percentage of females in the nation who attained 
level 200. Also, the percentage of males in New Mexico who attained level 200 was similar 
to the percentage of males in the nation who attained level 200. 
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do not overlap, there ts a statistically signifrcant difference between the popuialsons. 
Profjcjency level 350 is not presented in this figure because so few students attained that level. 
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In addition, a greater perc^tage of males than females in New Mexico attaint level 300. 
The percentage of females in New Mexico who attained level 300 was smaller than the 
percentage of females in the nation who attained level 3(M). Also, the percentage of males 
in New Mexico who attained level 300 was smaller than the percentage of males in the 
nation who attained level 300. 



CONTENT AREA PERFORMANCE 

Table 3 provides a summary of content area performance by race/ethnicity, type of 
community, parents' education level, and gender. 
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Eightb-Grade Public-Sdiool Mathematics 
Content Area Performance by Subpopulations 
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The standard errors of the estimated sutisijcs appear in parentheses, ft can be said with about 95 percent 
certamiy thai, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is wilhm ^ 2 standard errors 
of ihc esiimaie for the sample. ? Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow at^uraie 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE 3 I Eighth-Grade Public-School Mathematics 
(continued) | Content Area Performance by Subpopulations 
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The sUndard errors of the estimated statistics appear m parentheses, ft can be said with about 95 percent 
ceruinty that, for each population of mlerest. the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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PART TWO 

Finding a Context for Understanding Students' 
Mathematics Proficiency 

Infonnation on students' mathematics proficiency is va''"^ble in and of itself, but it 
becomes more useful for improving instruction and s» ..^ i.x>Iicy when supplemented with 
contextual infonnation about schools, teachers, and stuUcnts. 

To gather such information, the students participating in Uie 1990 Trial State Assessment, 
their mathematics teachers, and the principals or other administrators in their schools were 
asked to complete questionnaires on policies, instruction, and programs. Taken together, 
the student, teacher, and school data help to describe some of the current practices and 
emphases in mathematics education, illuminate some of the factors that appear to be 
related to eighth-grade public-school students' proficiency in the subject, and provide an 
educational context for understanding inforaiation on student achievement. It is important 
to note that the NAEP data cannot establish cause-and-effect links between various 
contextual factors and students' mathematics proficiency. However, the results do provide 
information about important relationships between the contextual factors and proficiency. 

The contextual information provided in Part Two of this report focuses on four major 
areas: instructional content, instructional practices, teacher qualifications, and conditions 
beyond school that facilitate learning aid instruction fundamental aspects of the 
educational process in the country. 
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Through the questionnaires administered to students, teachers, and principals, NA£P is 
able to provide a broad picture of educational practices prevalent in Amaican schools and 
classrooms. In many instances, however, these finding contradict our perceptions of what 
school is like or educational researchers' suggestions about what strategies work best to help 
students learn. 

For example, research has indicated new and more successful ways of teaching and learning, 
incorporating more hands-on activities and student-centered learning twhniques; however, 
as described in Chapter 4, NAEP data indicate that classroom work is still dominated by 
. xtbooks or worksheets. Also, it is widely recognized that home environment has an 
•^jrmous impact on future academic achievement. Yet, as shown in Chapters 3 and 7, 
large proportions of students report having spent much more time each day watching 
television than doing nuthematics homework. 

Part Two consists of five chapters. Chapter 3 discusses instructional content and its 
relationship to students' mathematics proficiency. Chapter 4 focuses on instructional 
practices how instruction is delivered. Chapter 5 is devoted to calculator use. Chapter 
6 provides information about teachers, and Chapter 7 examines students' home support for 
learning. 
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CHAPTER 3 

What Are Students Taught in Mathematics? 



In response to the continuing swell of information about the poor mathematics 
achievement of American students, educators and policymakers have recommended 
widespread reforms that are changing the direction of mathematics education. Recent 
reports have called for fundamental revisions in curriculum, a reexamination of tracking 
practices, improved textbooks, better assessment, and an increase in the proportions of 
students in high-school mathematics programs.^ This chapter focuses on curricular and 
instructional content issues in New Mexico public schools and their relationship to 
students' proficiency. 

Table 4 provides a profile of the eighth-grade public schools' policies and staifmg. Some 
of the salient results arc as follows: 

• More than half of the eighth-grade students in New Mexico (61 percent) 
were in public schools where mathematics was identified as a special 
priority. This compares to 63 percent for the nation. 



' Curtis McKnight, et al.. The VnderaM^ .n^ Curriculum Assessing U.S. School Maihematks frortx an 
Iniernailonal Penpealw. A National Report on the Second International Mathematics Study (Champaign. 
IL: Stipes Publishing Company, 1987), 

l ynn Stecn, Fd. Everybody Counts A Report to Ihf Saltan on iht- Future of Maihemaiks EdutaHon 
(Washington, DC: National Academy Press. W89). 
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• In New Mexico, 60 pe«cnt of the students could take an algebra course 
in eighth grade for hi^ school course placement or credit. 

• Many of the students in New Mexico (88 percent) were taught 
mathematics by teachers who teach only one subject, 

• More than half (65 percent) of the students in New Mexi«) were typically 
taught mathematics in a class thai was grouped by mathematics ability. 
Ability grouping was equally prevalent across the nation (63 percent). 



TABLE 4 



Mathematics Policies and Practices in 
New Mexico Eighth-Grade Public Schools 
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CURRICULUM COVERAGE 

To place students' mathematics proficiency in a cimiculum-related context, it is necessary 
to examine the extent to which eighth graders in New Mexico are taking mathematics 
courses. Based on their responses, shown in Table 5: 

• A greater percentage of students in New Mexico were taking eighth-grade 
mathematics (62 percent) than were taking a course in pre-algebra or 
algebra (34 percent). Across the nation, 62 percent were taking 
eighth-grade mathematics and 34 percent were taking a course in 
pre-algebra or algebra. 

• Students in New Mexico who were enrolled in pre-algebra or algebra 
courses exhibited higher average mathematics proficiency than did those 
who were in d^th-pade mathematics courses. This result is not 
unexpected ance it is assumed that students enrolled in pre-algebra and 
algebra courses may be the more able students who have already mastered 
the general eighth-grade mathematics curriculum. 



TABLE 5 



Students' Reports on the Mathematics Class 
They Are Taking 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1890 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 




Wast 


Nation 







What kind of mathemaUcs class are you 
taking this year? 



Eightfvgraiit mattiMiaUcs 



Algttfi 



Mid 

Proficiency 


Parcanttg* 
and 

Proaci«ncy 


and 

ProAdMicy 


62 ( 1.2) 
247 ( 0.7) 


63 ( 2.7) 
252 ( 2.4) 


62 ( 2.1) 
251 ( 1.4) 


23 ( 1.1) 
265 ( 13) 


15 ( 2.7) 
266 ( 3.6) 


19 ( 1.9) 
272 { 2.4) 


11 ( 0.6) 
288 ( 1.9) 


17 ( 1.8) 
299 ( 4.5) 


15 ( 1.2) 
296 ( 2.4) 



The sundard errors of the estimated statisUcs appear in parentheses. Ii can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages may not total 100 percent because a small number of students 
reported uking other mathcmaucs courses. 
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Fuxthn, from Table AS in the Data Appendix:^ 

• A greater percentage of females (37 pcromt) than males (31 pwcnt) in 
New Mexico were enroll^ in pre*algebra or algebra courses. 

• In New Mexico, 40 percent of White students, 31 percent of Hispanic 
students, and 23 percent of American Indian students werc oirolled in 
pre-algpbra or algebra courses, 

• Similarly, 26 pen^t of students attending schoob in advant^ed urban 
areas, 3S percent in schools in disadvantage urban areas, 42 percrat in 
schools in extreme rural areas, and 32 percent in schools in areas classified 
as "other'' werc enrolled in pre-algebra or algebra courses. 



MATHEMATICS HOMEWORK 

To illuminate the relationship between homework and proficiency in mathanatics, the 
assessed students and their teachers werc asked to report the amoimt of time the students 
spent on mathematics homework each day. Tables 6 and 7 report the teachers' and 
students' responses, respectively. 

According to their teachers, the greatest percentage of eighth-grade students in public 
schools in New Mexico spent 30 minutes doing mathematics homework each day; 
according to the students, the greatest percentage spent either 15 or 30 minutes doing 
mathematics homework each day. Across the nation, according to their teachers, the 
largest percentage of students spent either 15 or 30 minutes doing mathematics homework 
each day, while students reported spending either 15 or 30 minutes daily. 

Further, as reported by their teachers (Table 6 and Table A6 in the Data Appendix); 

• In New Mexico, 3 percent of the students spent no time each day on 
mathematics homework, compared to 1 percent for the nation. Moreover, 
7 percent of the students in New Mexico and 4 percent of the students in 
the nation spent an hour or more on mathematics homework each day. 



* For every uble m the bcxly of the report that includes estimates of average proficiency, ihe Dau Appendix 
provides a corresponding uble presenting the resulu for the four $ubpopulations - rac^/elhnicity, type of 
communiiy. parents' education level, and gender. 
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• The resuhs by race/cthnicity show that 9 percent of White students, 
6 percent of Hispanic studrats* and 6 percent of American Indian students 
spent an hour or more on mathematics homeworic each day* In 
comparison, 2 percent of White students, 3 percent of Hispanic students, 
and 7 percent of American Indian students spent no time doing 
mathematics homework* 

* In addition, 3 percent of students attending schools in advant^ed uirban 
areas, 18 percent in schools in disadvantaged urban areas, 10 percent in 
schools in extreme rural areas, and 6 perrant in schools in areas classified 
as "other'' spent an hour or more on mathematics homework daily. In 
comparison, 0 percent of students attending schools in advantaged urban 
areas, 13 percent in schools in disadvanta^ xsrban areas, 6 percent in 
schools in extreme rural areas, and 2 percent in schools in areas classified 
as "other" spent no time doing mathematics homework. 



TABLE 6 



Teachers^ Reports on the Amount of Time 
Students Spent on Mathematics Homework 
Each Day 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1990 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


Hm*i Mtxieo 




Nation 



About how much ttme cfo students spend 
on mathematics homework each <iay'> 



IS mimitts 
30 miiHitts 
45 minults 
An hoar or mor« 



Ptrcontago 

and 
Proflcteney 



Mrc«nli9« 
Aid 

ProAclMey 



PorcMUgt 
Mid 

Profleioncy 



3 ( 0.5) 
240 ( 35) 


1 ( 0.3) 


1 ( 0.3) 


33( 1.1) 
255 ( 1.0) 


42 ( 6.7) 
2SS ( 4^) 


43 ( 4.2) 
256 ( 2.3) 


44 ( 1.5) 
253 ( 1.1) 


43 { 6.2) 
264 ( 4.7) 


43 ( 4.3) 
266 ( 2.6) 


12 ( 1.0) 
268 ( 2A) 


9{ 2.3) 
270 ( 6.5)! 


10 { 1.9) 
272 ( 5.7)1 


7 ( 0.8) 
27? ( 2.6) 


5( 1-9) 


4 ( 0.9) 
278 { 5.1)1 



The sUndard errors of the cstimaied suiistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty thai, Tor each population or interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the esumate for the sample. ? Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE 7 



Students' Reports on the Amount of Time They 
Spent on Mathematics Homework Each Day 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1800 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


Ntw Itexico 




Nation 















About how much ume <Jo you usually 
spend each day on mathenjavcs 
homework? 




Proflciancy 


ParcontaQ# 

and 

Mrofldocicy 




NOM 


9 ( 0.8) 
259 ( 2.7) 


12 { 1.7) 
254 ( 4.2) 


9 ( 0.8) 
251 ( 2.8) 


IS mlnulM 


26 ( 1.1) 
257 ( 1.3) 


31 ( 4.5) 
263 ( 3.8) 


31 ( 2.0) 
264 { 1.9) 


30 mlmilM 


29( 10) 
255 ( 1J?) 


28 ( 1.7) 
261 ( 2.9) 


32 ( 1.2) 
263 { 1.9) 


45 mlnut'^s 


ia ( 0.9) 

257 ( 1.7) 


15 ( 1.6) 
267 ( 4.2) 


16 ( 1.0) 
266 ( 1.9) 


An hour or moro 


15 ( 0.9) 
255 { 2.1) 


14 { 1.7) 
261 ( 4.3) 


12 ( 1.1) 
258 ( 3 1) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 



And, according to the students ( Table 7 and l ablc A7 in the Data Appendix): 

♦ In New Mexico, relatively few of the students (9 percent) reported that 
they spent no time each day on mathematics homework, compared to 
9 percent for the nation. Moreover, 18 percent of the students in New 
Mexico and 12 percent of students in the nation spent an hour or more 
each day on mathematics homework. 

• ITie resuhs by race/ethnicity show that 18 percent of White students, 
18 percent of Hispanic students, and 20 percent of American Indian 
students spent an hour or more on mathematics homework each day. In 
comparison, 12 percent of White students, 8 percent of Hispanic students, 
and 8 percent of American Indian students spent no time doing 
mathematics homework. 
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• In addition, 18 percent of students attending schools in advantaged iirban 
areas, 17 percent in schools in disadvantage urban areas, 17 percent in 
schools in extreme rural ar^, and 19 parent in schools in areas classified 
as ''other'' spent an hour or more on mathranatics homework daily* In 
comparison, 10 percent of studrats attending schools in advantage urban 
areas, 6 percent in schools in disadvantage urban areas, 11 percent in 
schools in extreme rural areas, and 9 percent in schools in areas classified 
as ''other" spent no time doing mathematics homework. 

INSTRUCTIONAL EMPHASIS 

According to the approach of the National Coimdl of Teachers of Mathematics (NCTM), 
students should be taught a broad range of mathematics topics, including number concepts, 
computation, estimation, functions, algebra, statistics, probability, geometry, and 
measurement.^ Because the Trial State Assessmrat questions were desi^i^ to measure 
students' knowledge, ^ciUs, and imderstandings in these various content areas regardless 
of the type of mathematics class in which they were enrolled - the teachers of the assessed 
students were asked a series of questions about the emphasis they planned to give specific 
mathematics topics during the school year* Their responses provide an indication of the 
students' opportunity to Icam the various topics covered in the assessment. 

For each of 10 topics, the teachers were asked whether they planned to place "heavy," 
"moderate," or "little or no" emphasis on the topic. Each of the topics corresponded to 
skills that were measured in one of the five mathematics content areas included in the Trial 
State Assessment: 

• Numbers and Operations. Teachers were asked about emphasis placed on 
five topics: whole number operations, common fractions, decimal 
fim:tions, ratio or proportion, and percent. 

• Measurement. Teachers were asked about emphasis placed on one topic: 
measurement. 

• Geometry. Teachers were asked about emphasis placed on one topic: 
geometry. 

• Data Analysis, Stali^ics, and Probability. Teachers were asked about 
emphasis placed on two topics: tables and graphs, and probability and 
statistics. 

• Algebra and Functions. Teachers werc asked about emphasis placed on 
one topic: algebra and functions. 



National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. Curriculum and Evaluation Standards for School Mathematics 
(Reston, VA: Naiional Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 1989). 
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The responses of the assessed students' teachors to the topic emphasis questions for each 
content area >me combing to create a new variable. For each question in a particular 
content area, a value of 3 was given to "heavy emphasis" responses, 2 to "moderate 
emphasis" responses, and 1 to "little or no emphasis" responses. Each teacher's responses 
were then averaged over all questions related to the particular content area. 

Table 8 provides the results for the extreme categories - **hcavy emphasis" and ''little or 
no emphasis" - and the average stxident proficiency in each content area. For the emphasis 
questions about numbers and operations, for example, the proficiency reported is the 
average student performance in the Numbers and Operations content area. 

Students whose teachers placed heavy instructional emphasis on Algebra and Fimctions 
had higher proficiency in this content area than students whose teachers placed little or no 
emphasis on Algebra and Fimctions. Students whose teachers placed heavy instmctional 
emphasis on Numbers and Operations and Measurement had lower proficiency in these 
content areas than students whose teachers placed little or no emphasis on the same arcas. 
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TABLES 



Teachers' Reports on the Emphasis Given to 
Specific Mathematics Content Areas 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRM. STATE ASSESSyENT 


Naw llaxlca 


wra 


Nation 

















Teacher "emphasis'* cetegones by 




•n 


d 


Pwontofo 

fntf 


■n 


map* 




content areas 




^ - ^ -< 
pronci 


Imcy 


Moffcieiic)f 


^ — ^ 


iMKy 


fkmib^n and OpmrkUom 












Heauy empnasis 






42 ( 7 A) 


48( 


3.8) 




254 ( 


1.0) 


257 ( ZJB) 


290 ( 


1J) 




uttle or no emphasis 




12 ( 


0.7) 


13 { 2.1) 


15 { 


2.1) 






AAA i 

280 ( 


3.2) 


AAA i A A\ 

281 ( 6.6) 


AA^ 1 

287 ( 
















Heavy emphasis 


18 { 


1.1) 


11 ( 2^) 


A^ # 

17 ( 


A A> 

3.0) 




245 ( 


3.1) 


K1 { 7.7)1 


2S0( 


S.6) 




Uttle or no emphasis 




33( 


1.5) 


36 ( 5.3) 


33( 


4J0) 






2eo( 


1.7) 


275 ( 6.3) 


272 ( 


4JS>) 


Oaoimtry 












Heavy emphasis 


25 ( 


1,1) 


24 { 6.3) 


28 ( 


3.8) 




2Se( 


2.0) 


260 ( 2.8)1 


260( 


32) 


Little Of no emphasis 


33( 


1.3) 


16 ( 4.5) 


21 ( 


3.3) 




25«( 


1.3) 


277 (11.4)1 


264{ 


5^) 


Data AnaiytJs, suystica^ and Probability 












Heavy emphasis 


14 ( 


0.9) 


14 ( 3.7) 


14 ( 


2.2) 




255 ( 


3.3) 


264 {10.6)1 


269( 


4.3) 




Uttie or no emphasis 




56( 


1.3) 


54 ( 6.3) 


53( 


4.4) 






248 ( 


1.3) 


262 ( 4.9) 


261 ( 


2.9) 


Algebra and Functions 














Heavy emphasis 




53 ( 


1.2) 


43 ( 5.6) 


48( 


3.6) 






267 ( 


1.4) 


277 { 5.2) 


275 ( 


2.5) 


Uttle or no emphasis 


15 ( 


1.0) 


23 ( 5.1) 


20( 


3.0) 




236 ( 


1.B) 


243 ( 4.2)1 


243 ( 


3.0) 



The standard errors of the esiimaied statistics appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainly that, for each populauon of interest* the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard trrors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages may not total 100 percent because the "Moderate emphasis'* 
category is not included. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. 
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SUMMARY 

Although many iypes of mathematics learning can take place outside of the school 
environment, there are some topic areas that students are unlikely to study unless they arc 
covered in school. Thus, what students are taught in school becomes an important 
detemiinant of their achievonent. 

The information on cxmiculum coverage, mathematics homework, and instructional 
emphasis has revealed the following: 

• More than half of the eighth-grade students in New Mexico (61 percent) 
were in public schools where mathematics was identified as a special 
priority. This compares to 63 percent for the nation. 

• In New Mexico, 60 percent of the students could take an algsbra course 
in ei^th grade for high-school course placement or credit. 

• A greater percentage of students in New Mexico were taking ei^th-grade 
mathematics (62 percent) than were taking a coxirse in pre-algebra or 
algebra (34 percent). Across the nation, 62 percent were taking 
ei^ith-grade mathematics and 34 percent were taking a course in 
pre-algebra or algebra. 

• According to their teachers, the greatest percentage of eighth-grade students 
in public schools in New Mexico spent 30 minutes doing mathematics 
homework each day; according to the students, most of them spent cither 
15 or 30 minutes doing mathematics homework each day. Across the 
nation, teachers reported that the largest percentage of students spent either 
15 or 30 minutes doing mathematics homework each day, while students 
reported either 15 or 30 minutes daily. 

• In New Mexico, relatively few of the students (9 percent) reportwJ that 
they spent no time each day on mathematics homework, compared to 
9 percent for the nation. Moreover, 18 percent of the students in New 
Mexico and 12 percent of students in the nation spent an hour or more 
each day on mathematics homework. 

• Students whose teachers placed heavy instructional emphasis on Algebra 
and Functions had higher proficiency in this content area than students 
whose teachers placed little or no emphasis on Algebra and Fxmctions. 
Students whose teachers placed hea\7 instruclional emphasis on Numbers 
and Operations and Measurement had lower proficiency in these content 
areas than students whose teachers placed little or no emphasis on the same 
areas. 
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CHAPTER 4 



How Is Mathematics Instruction Delivered? 

Teachers facilitate learning through a variety of instructional practices. Because a particular 
teaching method may not be equally effective with all types of students, selecting and 
tailoring methods for students with diflferent styles of learning or for those who come from 
different cultural backgrounds is an important aspect of teaching.^ 

An inspection of the availability and use of resources for mathematics education can 
provide insight into how and what students are learning in mathematics. To provide 
information about how instruction is delivered, students and teachers participating in the 
Trial State Assessment were asked to report on the use of various teaching and learning 
activities in their mathematics classrooms. 




AVAILABILITY OF RESOtRCES 



Teachers' use of resources is obviously constrained by the availability of those resources. 
Thus, the assessed students' teachers were asked to what extent they wcrc able to obtain 
all of the instructional materials and other resources they needed. 



National Counctl of Teachers of Mathematics. Professional Standards for the Teaching of Maihemalks 
(Reslon, VA: Naljonal Council of Teachers of Mathemaucs, 1991). 
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From Table 9 and Table A9 in the Data Appendix: 



• In New Mexico, 1 1 percent of the eighth-grade students had mathematics 
teachers who repoited getting «n of the resoim^ they nedbd, while 
39 percent of the students were taught by teachers who got only some or 
none of the resources they needed. Across the nation, these figunrs were 
13 percent and 31 percent, respectively. 

* In New Mexico, 0 percent of students attending schools in advantaged 
urban areas, 0 percent in schools in disadvantaged urban areas, 20 percent 
in schools in extreme riiral areas, and 11 percent in schools in areas 
classifi^ as "other" had mathematics teachers who got all the resources 
they needed. 

• By comparison, in New Mexico, 42 pcrcait of students attending schools 
in advantaged urban areas, 64 percent in schools in disadvanta^ urben 
areas, 32 percent in schools in extreme rural areas, and 37 percent in 
schools in areas dashed as "other'* were in classrooms where only some 
or no resources were available. 

* Students whose teachers got all the resources they needed had mathematics 
achievement levels similar to those whose teachers got only some or none 
of the resources thev needed. 



TABLE 9 



Teachers^ Reports on the Availability of 
Resources 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



19(K> MAEP TRUU. STATE ASSESSMENT 


N«W Mtxlco 




Nation 



Which of the following statements is true 
about how well supplied you are by your 
school system with the tnstrucVonal 
materials af^ other resources you need 
to teach your class? 



\9$taatha rMourctt I nMd. 



i get most of (ho rosourcos i nttd. 



( it! tomo or MM of the ra%wca% I nt«d. 



Pof CfHi 90 
ond 

PfoAcioDcy 



11 ( 0.7) 
254 ( 2.7) 

50 { 1^) 
256 ( 0.6) 

39 ( 1.1) 
256 ( 13) 



P«ve«ntftg* 
and 



15 ( 5.2) 
281 ( 5.9)1 

92 { 3.8) 
266 ( 4.1) 

23 { 8.1) 
257 { 3.7)1 



P T C< nt« B e 
and 



13 ( 2.4) 

265 ( 4.2) 

56 { 4.0) 

265 ( 2.0) 

31 ( 4.2) 

261 ( 2.8) 



The standard errors of the esumaied tlatistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample, ! Interpret with caution -- the nature of the sample docs not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. 
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PATTERNS IN CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 



Research in education and cognitive psychology has yielded many insights into the types 
of instmctional activities that facilitate ^udents' niathematics learning. Increasing the use 
of "hands-on'' examples with concrete materials and placing problems in real-world 
contexts to help children construct useful meanings for mathematical concepts are among 
the reconamended approaches.^ Students' responses to a series of questions on their 
mathematics instruction provide an indication of the extent to which teachers are making 
use of the types of student-centered activities suggested by researchers. Table 10 presents 
data on patterns of classroom practice and Table 1 1 provides information on materials used 
for classroom instruction by the mathematics teachers of the assessed students. 

According to their teachers: 

♦ About half of the students in New Mexico (51 percent) worked 
mathematics problems in small groups at least once a week; some never 
worked mathematics problems in small groups (11 percent). 

♦ The largest percentage of the students (73 percent) used objects like rulers, 
counting blocks, or geometric shapes less than once a week; relatively few 
never used such objects (8 percent). 

• In New Mexico, 69 percent of the students were assigned problems from 
a mathematics textbook almost every day; 6 percent worked textbook 
problems about once a week or less. 

• I^ss than half of the students (33 percent) did problems from worksheets 
at least several times a week; less than half did worksheet problems less 
than weekly (38 percent). 



' Thomas Romberg, **A Common Curriculum for Maihemaiics/' Individual Differences and the Common 
Curriculum. Eighty-second Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education (Chicago. IL: 
L'mversiiy of Chicago Press, 19S3). 
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TABLE 10 



Teachers' Reports on Patterns of Mathematics 
Instruction 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1S90 MAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 



Wftft 



About how often 0o stui^ents work 
prot)iems m smafi groups? 



At IM^ one* A wMk 
Lms man onc« a wMl( 
Ntwr 



About how often ao students use objects 
like rulers, counting blocks, or geometric 
solicis? 



At iMf I one« a wMk 
Uss man onca a wMk 
Navar 





ma 

PraAciMKy 




51 ( 1.4) 
257 ( 1.1) 


57 ( 8 J) 
262 ( 42)\ 


S0( 44) 
260 ( 2.2) 


35 ( 1.4) 
258 ( 1.2) 


39 ( 7.6) 
266 ( 4^) 


43 ( 4.1) 
264 ( 23} 


11 { 0.7) 
258 { 2.0) 


3{ 23) 

1 


6 ( 2.0) 
277 ( 5.4)1 


P«rc«ntag» 

and 
Proficftncy 


Pareanlaga 
and 

ProAdancy 


Paftcaniafa 
and 

Pravidancy 


19 ( 1.0) 
252 ( 1.5) 


34 ( 6^) 
256 { 4.9)! 


22 ( 3.7) 
254 ( 3.2) 


73 { 1.1) 
256 ( 0.9) 


57 ( 6.4) 
26S ( 4.0) 


69 ( 3.8) 
263 { ^M) 


8 ( 0.6) 
269 ( 2.4) 


8 ( 3.0) 


9 ( 2.6) 
282 ( 5.9)1 



The sUndard errors of the estimated sutistics appear in parentheses. It can be gaid with about 95 percent 
ceruinty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. I Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample docs not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of thjs estimated mean proficiency. **• Sample size is insufTicient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE 11 



Teachers' Reports on Materials for 
Mathematics Instruction 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


N«w Mtxlco 




Nallon 









ProaeiMiGy 


Parcanlaga 

and 
PraHdancy 




>i&ou! /lOM' Often cfo students do problems 
from texWocks? 




PanranCaoa 
and 

Pnilklancy 


Almost tvtry day 


89 ( 1^) 
258 { 0^) 


55 ( 6.0) 
270 ( 33) 


62 ( 3.4) 
267 ( iA] 


Stvtral UmM a WMk 


25 ( 1^) 
253 { 1.4) 


36 ( 5.1) 
256 ( 5.2) 


31 ( 3.1) 
254 ( 2.S) 


i 


(UmhA oiKo a wttk orlMs 


6{ 0^) 
247 ( 3.0} 


9( 43) 


7 ( 1.8) 
260 ( 5.1)1 




<46out /)ow often tfo students do protlems 
on worksheets? 




Parcamapa 

and 
Praflelancy 


Paroantapa 

fiwi 

PfoAciancy 


PrafldMicy 








At least sfverti tinm « WMk 


33 { 1.0) 
243 { 1.1) 


25 ( 52] 
250 ( 4.3)) 


34 ( 3.6) 
256 ( 2.3) 


About one* a wMk 


29 ( 1^) 
259 ( M) 


34 ( 4,6) 
255 { 4.1) 


33 ( 3.4) 
260 ( 2.3) 


iMS ttian wMidy 


3d( 1.4) 

261 ( 1.3) 


41 ( 5,6) 
274 ( 4^) 


32 ( 3.6) 
274 ( 2.7) 



The slandard errors of the csimaicd statistics appear m parentheses, ft can be said wilh about 9S percent 
cerlamly that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. \ Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency, •** Sample size is insufTicient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 



The next section presents the students' responses to a corresponding set of questions, as 
well as the relationship of their responses to their mathematics proficiency. It also 
compares the responses of the students to those of their teachers. 
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COLLABORATING IN SMALL GROUPS 

In New Mexico, 52 percent of the students reported never working mathematics problems 
in small groups (see Table 12); 24 percent of the students worked mathematics problems 
in small groups at least once a week. 



TABLE 12 



Students' Reporia on the Frequency of Small 
Group Work 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1M0 NAEP TRIAL SJATB ASSESSMENT 


N«w M«xico 


WMt 


NAllon 



How Often do you work m small groups 
in your mathematics class? 



M tMst oiiM a WMfc 



L«ss man cmca a wttfc 



Ntvar 



P«rcwiUig« 


and 


Md 


and 
PraOciMicy 


rTDllCMIILj 


ProfldMKy 


24 ( 0.9) 
256 { 1.6) 


35 ( 4.6) 
256 ( 4.2) 


26 ( 2.5) 
256 ( 2.7) 


24 ( 0.9) 
263 ( 1.6) 


29 ( 2.6) 
271 ( 3.1) 


26 ( 1.4) 
267 ( 2.0) 


52 ( 1.0) 
253 ( 1.0) 


36 ( 4.6) 

256 ( 2.0) 


44 ( 2.8) 
261 ( 1.6) 



The standard errors of the esiimaicd siaiisucs appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
cerlamly thai, for each population of mieresi, the value for the entire population is within i 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 



lixamining the subpopulaiions (Table A 12 in the Data Appendix): 

• In New Mexico t 22 percent of students attending schools in advantaged 
urban areas, 29 percent in schools in disadvantaged urban areas, 
26 percent in schools in extreme rural areas, and 22 percent in schools in 
areas classified as **other*' worked in small groups at least once a week. 

• Further, 23 percent of White students, 22 percent of Hispanic students, 
and 32 percent of American Indian students worked mathematics problems 
in small groups at least once a week. 

• I-emales were as likely as males to work mathematics problems in small 
groups at least once a week (24 percent and 24 percent, respectively). 
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USING MATHEMATICAL OBJECTS 

Students were askwl to report on the firequcncy with which they used mathematical objects 
such as nilers, counting blocks, or geometric solids. Table 13 below and Table A13 in the 
Data Appendix summarize these data: 

• About half of the students in New Mexico (47 percent) never used 
mathematical objects; 22 percent us^ these objects at least once a week. 

• Mathematical objects were used at least once a week by IS percent of 
students attending schools in advantaged urban areas, 29 percent in schools 
in disadvantaged urban areas, 23 pen^nt in schools in extreme rural areas, 
and 21 permit in schools in areas classified as "other". 

• Males were as likely as females to use mathematical objects in their 
mathematics classes at least once a week (23 percent and 21 percent, 
respectively). 

• In addition, 20 percent of White students, 21 percent of Hispanic students, 
and 36 percent of American Indian students used mathematical objects at 
least once a week. 



TABLE 13 



Students' Reports on the Use of Mathematics 
Objects 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1i60 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


N«w M«xlco 




Nation 



How oflen do you work wtth objects like 
rulers, counting blocks, or ^ometnc 
softds m your mathematics class? 



At iMftt onc« a «VMl( 
Lass ttwi oftM a wMfc 
Ntvar 



Pafcantapa 

ProfleiMicy 


Ptrc«nt«9« 
PipAcjMicy 


and 

PrafldMicy 


22 { 1.1) 
251 ( 1.4) 


36 ( 3.5) 
2S0 ( 4.0) 


28 { 1.8) 
258 { 2.6) 


31 ( 1.2) 
261 ( 1.4) 


28 ( 1,8) 
2«9 ( 2.7) 


31 ( 1.2) 
269 ( 1.5) 


47 ( 1.2) 
256 ( 1.0) 


36 { 3.3) 
256 ( 2.8) 


41 ( 2.2) 
259 ( 1.6) 



The sundard errors of ihe estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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MATERIALS FOR MATHEMATICS INSTRLCTION 

The percentages of ci^th-gradc public-school students in New Mexico who frequently 
worked mathematics problems from textbooks (Table 14) or worksheets (Table 15) 
indicate that these materials play a major role in mathematics teaching and learning. 
Regarding the frequracy of textbook usage (Table 14 and Table A 14 in the Data 
Appendix): 

^ About three-quarters of the students in New Mexico (78 percent) worked 
mathematics problems from textbooks ahnost every day, compared to 
74 percent of the students in the nation. 

• Textbooks were used almost every day by 72 percent of students attending 
schools in advantaged urban areas, 68 percent in schools in disadvantaged 
urban areas, 82 percent in schook in extreme rural areas, and 78 percent 
in schools in areas classified a& **olher". 



TABLE 14 



Students^ Reports on the Frequency of 
Mathematics Textbook Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1890 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


N«W MVidco 


West 


Nation 



How often do you do matftemattcs 
problems from textbooks tn your 
mathematics class? 



Almost •vtry cUy 
$tv«raJ tiiMS A v^NMk 
Ateiil onc« « w«#k or lots 



PsrconCosp^ 



Profleitncy 



78 ( 0.9) 
259 ( 0.9} 

13 ( 0.9) 
249 ( 2.4) 

9 ( 0.6) 
245 ( 1.4) 



Poreontoft 

ond 
Proftcfoncy 



71 ( 3.5) 
267 ( 2.4) 

15 ( 13) 
251 ( 2.4) 

14 ( 3.1) 
242 (11^)i 



POTCOOUffO 

and 
Proffdoncy 



74 { 1^) 
267 ( 1^) 

14 ( 0.8) 
252 ( 1.7) 

12 { 1.8) 
242 { 4.5) 



The standard errors of the estimated sutislics appear m parentheses. U can be said with about 95 percent 
ccruinty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample docs not allow accursie 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. 
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And, for the frequency of woricshect usage (Table 15 and Table A 15 in the Data 
Appendix): 

• Less than half of the students in New Mesdco (34 p^ccnt) used woricsheets 
at least several times a week, compared to 38 percent in Uie nation. 

• Worksheets were used at least several times a week by 45 percent of 
students attending schools in advantaged urban areas, 5S peimit in schools 
in disadvantaged vA)m aieas, 30 percent in schools in extreme rural airas, 
and 33 percent in schools in areas classified as ''other''. 



TABLE 15 



Students' Reports on the Frequency of 
Mathematics Worksheet Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1800 NAEP TRUU. STATE ASSESSMENT 


NMV M«MiCO 


WMt 


Nation 



How often do you do mathematics 
! problems on worksheets m your 
^ mathematics class? 



[ 



At iemti Mvarai timM a WMk 



About onct a WMk 



LesM ttum wMkty 



MrcMlafi^ 

md 
ProAciMcy 



34 { 1^) 
250 { 1.4) 

25 ( 0^) 
254 { 1.3) 

41 ( 1.1) 
263 ( 1.2) 



and 



35 ( 4.0) 

250 ( 4.2) 

23 ( 2.6) 

282 { 2.1) 

41 ( 4.1) 

270 { 3.4) 



30 ( 2.4) 
253 ( 2.2) 

25 ( 1.2) 
261 ( 14) 

37 ( 2.5) 
272 ( 1.9) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 pen 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 



Table 16 compares students' and teachers' responses to questions about the patterns of 
classroom instruction and materials for mathematics instruction. 
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TABLE 16 



Comparison of Students' and Teachers' Reports 
on Patterns of and Materials for Mathematics 
Instruction 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 



1900 KAEP TRIAL STATE 
ASSESSMENT 


N«w IMxico 


WMt 


Nation 



Patterns of classroori 
instruction 



P«rc«ntag» of stiKtonts 
woilc mathMnilics proMoms in 
uoiM groups 

At least once a week 
Less than once a week 
Never 

Percentage of ttudonti who 
use objects like rulers, counting 
blocfcs, or geometric soiitfs 

At least once a week 
Less than once a week 
Never 



PeKontsge 
StiKfanls Teadiers 



Students Teachers S tu ie n t s Teachers 



Materials for matfiematics 
instruction 



Percentage of students who 
use a mathematics texttXNA 

Almost every day 
Several times a week 
About once a week or less 

Percentage of sUidents who 
use a mathematics wwrfcsheet 

At least several times a week 
About once a week 
Less than weekly 



24 ( 0.9) 
24 ( 0.9) 
« ( 1.0) 



22 ( 1.1) 
31 ( 1.2) 
47 ( 1.2) 



51 { 
3fi ( 
11 ( 



19 { 
73 { 
8( 



1.4) 
1.4) 
0.7) 



1.0) 

1-1) 
0.6) 



35 ( 4.«) 
29 ( 2.S) 
» { 4.8) 



57 ( 8.9) 
39 ( 7.6) 

3i 22) 



28 ( 2.5) 

28 ( I *) 
44 ( 2.9) 



36( 

28 ( 
36( 



3.5) 
1.8) 
3.3) 



34( 

57 ( 
« { 



8.2) 
8,4) 
3.0) 



28 ( 
31 ( 
41 ( 



1.8) 
1.2) 
2.2) 



50 { 4.4) 
43 { 4.1) 
8 ( 2.0) 



22 ( 3.7) 
8S( 3.9) 
9 ( 2.6) 



P ercw^ a ge 
Students Teadwrs 



Percentage 
Students Teachers 



Percentage 
Students TeadMTS 



78 { 0J9) 69 ( 
13 ( 0.9) 25 ( 
9 ( 0.6) 6 ( 



34 ( 1.2) 33 ( 
25 ( 0.9) 29 ( 
41 ( 1.1) 38 ( 



1.2) 
1.2) 
0.3) 



1.0) 
1.2) 
1.4) 



71 ( 
15 ( 
14 ( 



35( 
23 ( 
41 { 



33) 
1.5) 
3.1) 



4.0) 
2.6) 
4.1) 



55 ( 8.0) 
36 ( 5.1) 
9 ( 4.9) 



74 ( 1.9) 62 ( 3.4) 
14 ( 0.8) 31 I 3.1) 
12(1.8) 7(1.8) 



25 
34 
41 



5.2) 
4.6) 
5.6} 



38 ( 
25 ( 
37 1 



2,4) 
1.2) 
2.5) 



34 ( 3.8) 
33 ( 3.4) 
32 ( 3.6) 



The standard errors of the estimated sutistics appear in parentheses. It can be said wjlh about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each populatjon of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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SUMMARY 



Because classroom instnictional time is typically limited, teachers to make the best 
possible use of what is known about ^ective instructional deliv^ practices and resources. 
It appears that mathematics textbooks and woxksheets continue to play a major role in 
mathemaL :s teaching. Although there is some evidence that other instructional resources 
and practices are emerging, they are not yet commonplace. 

According to the students' mattonatics teachers: 

• About half of the students in New Mexico (51 percent) worked 
mathematics problems in small groups at least once a week; some never 
worked in small groups (11 percent). 

• The largest percentage of the students (73 percent) used objects like rulers, 
counting blocks, or geometric shapes less than on« a week, and relatively 
few never used such objects (8 percent). 

• In New Mexia>, 69 percait of the students were assigned problems from 
a mathematics textbook almost every day; 6 percent worked textbook 
problems about once a week or less. 

• Less vnan half of the students (33 percent) did problems from worksheets 
at least several times a week; less than half did worksheet problems less 
than weekly (38 percent). 

And, according to the students: 

• In New Mexico, 52 percent of the students never worked mathematics 
problems in small groups; 24 percent of the students worked mathematics 
problems in small groups at least once a week. 

• About half of the students in New Mexico (47 percent) never used 
mathematical objects; 22 percent used these objects at least once a week. 

• About three-quarters of the students in New Mexico (78 percent) worked 
mathematics problems from textbooks almost every day, compared to 
74 percent of students in the nation. 

• I^ss than half of the students in New Mexico (34 percent) used worksheets 
at least several times a week, compared to 38 percent in the nation. 
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CHAPTER 5 

How Are Calculators Used? 



Although computation skills are vital, calculators - and, to a lesser extent, computers 
have drastically changed the methods that can be used to perform calculations. Calculators 
are important tools for mathematics and students nc«l to be able to use them wisely. The 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics and many other educators believe that 
mathematics teachers should help students become proficient in the use of calculators to 
free them from time-consuming ojmputations and to permit them to focus on more 
challenging tasks.' The increasing availability of affordable calculators should make it 
more likely and attractive for students and schools to acquire and use these devices. 

Given the prevalence and potential importance of calculators, part of the Trial State 
Assessment focused on attitudes toward and uses of calculators. Teachers were asked to 
report the extent to which they encouraged or permitted calculator use for various activities 
in mathematics class and students were asked about the availability and use of calculators. 



» National Assessment of Educational Progress, Maihemailcs Objecilvcs 1990 Assessmem (Princeton, Si. 
Educational Testing Service, 1988). 

National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, Curriculum and Evaluation Standards for School Maihematlcs 
(Resion, VA: National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 1989). 
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Table 17 provides a profile of New Mexico eighth-grade public schools* policies with regard 
to calculator use: 

• In comparison to 33 p^cent across the nation, 20 porcent of the students 
in New Mexico had teachers who allowed calculators to be used for tests. 

* About the same peimitage of students in New Mexia> and in the nation 
had teachers who permitud unrestricted use of calculators (18 percent and 
18 percent, respectively). 



TABLE 17 



Teachers^ Reports of New Mexico Policies on 
Calculator Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 



1900 MAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 









Percental of etghth-grade students in public 
schoo^s Whose teachers permit the unrttttiettd 
UM of calculatori 


Pafeanta9a 

16 { 0^) 


Pafcaneaga 

20 ( 4i>) 


Pafcanla^a 

ie ( 3.4) 


Percentage of eighth-grade students m public 
schools Whose teactws permit the we of 
cafcUatofi tar tests 


20 ( 1.1) 


46 ( 6.6) 


33 ( 4^) 


Percentage of eighth-grade students in public 
schools whose teachers report that students 
have accass to cateuUitora ownad tha school 


56 ( 1.1) 


72 ( 7.4) 


56 ( 4.6) 



The sundard errors of ihc estimated suiistics appear in parentheses, It can be said with about 95 percent 
ccriainiy thai, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within i 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample, 
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THE AVMLABIUTY OF CALCULATORS 

In New Mexico, most students or their families (97 percent) owned calculators (Table 18); 
however, fewer students (47 permit) had teachers who ei^lained the use of calculators to 
them. From Table A 18 in the Data Appendix: 

• In New Mexico, 44 percent of White students, 47 percent of Hispanic 
students, and 59 percent of American Indian students had teachers who 
explained how to use them. 

• Females were as likely as males to have the use of calculators explained to 
them (48 percent and 47 percent, respectively). 



TABLE 18 



Students' Reports on Whether They Own a 
Calculator and Whether Their Teacher Explains 
How To Use One 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROPlCfENCY 



1800 NAEP TRIAL. STATE ASSESSMBtT 




WMt 


Nation 



Do you or your family own a calculator? 



No 



Does your mathematics teacher explain 
how to use a calculator for mathematics 
problems? 



VM 



No 



PoTMntag* 


Ptrcantogt 


PownUjo 
and 


una 




PfoAcianoy 


87 ( 0.3) 
257 ( 0.8) 


86 ( 0.6} 
263 ( 2.6) 


97 ( 0.4) 
283 ( 1.3) 


3 ( 0.3) 
231 ( 3.6) 


4 ( 0.6) 

1 


3( 0.4) 
234 ( 3.d) 


Porcontigc 

Mid 
PrafldMicy 


and 

pToncMncy 


and 

proncMncy 


47 ( 1^) 
252 ( 1.1) 


59 { 3.4) 

260 ( 2.7) 


49 ( 23) 
256 { 1.7) 


53 ( 15) 
2«0 { 1.1) 


41 ( 3.4) 
265 ( 3.0) 


51 ( 2.3) 
266 ( 1.5) 



The standard errors of the csiimaied stausUcs appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainly thai, for each population of Interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the esumate for the sample. •** Sample size is insufTicient to permii a reliable esumale (fewer than 62 
students). 
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THE USE OF CALCLXATORS 

As previously not^, calculators can free students from tedious computations and allow 
them to concentrate instead on problem solving and other important skills and content. 
As part of the Trial State Assessment, studoits ^ asked how fr^uently (never, 
sometimes, almost always) they used calculators for working problems in class, doing 
problems at home, and taking quizzes or tests* As reported in Table 19: 

• In New Mexico, 27 percent of the students never used a calculator to work 
problems in class» while 44 percent almost always did. 

• Some of the students (17 percent) never used a calctilator to work 
problems at home, compared to 24 percent who abnost always used one. 

• Less than half of the students (38 percent) never used a calculator to take 
quizzes or tests, while 19 perc^t almost always did. 



TABLE 19 



Students' Reports on the Use of a Calculator 
for Problem Solving or Tests 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRUU. STATE ASSESSMENT 


N*w Mtxko 


WMt 


NaUon 



How often do you use a caicumtor for the 
foiiowmg tasks? 



Working probimm in class 

Almost always 

Never 

Doing |iro6fMts a! home 

Almost always 

Never 

Taking quizzes or tests 

Almost always 

Never 



Percentage 

and 
ProAdency 



and 

Proficiency 



P er c en ta ge 
and 

Pfofi d en c y 



**{ 


1.2) 


53{ 


2.1) 


48( 


1.5) 


248 { 


1.0) 


255( 


2.6) 


254 ( 


13) 


27 ( 


1.1) 


14 ( 


2.4) 


23 ( 


1.9) 


265 ( 


1.5) 


265( 


3.0) 


272 ( 


1.4) 


24 ( 


0.9) 


28 i 


1.7) 


30, 


..3) 


255 ( 


1.4) 


263( 


3.3) 


261 ( 


1.8) 


17 ( 


0.8) 


19 ( 


1.6) 


19 ( 


OS) 


262 ( 


2.0) 


258 ( 


3.7) 


263 ( 


1.8) 


19 1 


0.8) 


251 


1.6) 


27 ( 


1.4) 


245 ( 


1.5) 


259 ( 


3.9) 


253 ( 


2.4) 


38 ( 


1.0) 


22 ( 


3.0) 


30 ( 


2.0) 


270 ( 


1.3) 


270 ( 


3.3) 


274 ( 


1.3) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be satd with about 95 percent 
ccrumty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages may not total 100 percent because the "Sometimes" catcgor> 
IS not mcluded. 
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WHEN TO USE A CALCULATOR 

Part of the Trial State Assessment was dcsignwl to invcsti^te whether students know when 
the use of a calculator is hdpftil and when it is not. There were seven sections of 
mathematics questions in the assessment; howevo", each student took only three of those 
sections. For two of the seven sections, students were given calculators to use. The test 
administrator provided the students with instructions and practice on how to use a 
calculator prior to the assessment. During the assessment, students were allowed to choose 
whether or not to use a calmxlator for each item in the calculator sections, and they were 
asked to indicate in their test booklets whether they did or did not use a calculator for each 
item. 

Certain items in the calculator sections were defined as "calculator-active'* items - that is, 
items that required the student to use the calculator to determine the correct response. 
Certain other items were defined a- "calculator-inactive" items items whose solution 
neither required nor suggested the use of a calculator. The remainder of the items were 
"calculator-neutral" items, for which the solution to the question did not require the use 
of a calculator. 

In total, there were eight calculator-active items, 13 calculator-neutral items, and 17 
calculator-inactive items across the two sections. However, because of the sampling 
methodology used as part of the Trial State Assessment, not every student took both 
sections. Some took both scions, some took only one section, and some took neither. 

To examine the characteristics of str cnts who generally knew when the use of the 
calculator was helpful and those who did not, the students who responded to one or boih 
of the calculator sections were categorized into two groups: 

♦ High " students who used the calculator appropriately (i.e., used it for the 
calculator-active items and did not use it for the calculator-inactive items) 
at least 85 percent of the time and indicated that they had used the 
calculator for at least half of the calculator-active items they were presented. 

• Other - students who did not use the calculator appropriately at least 85 
percent of the time or indicated that they had used the calculator for less 
than half of the calculator-active items they were presented. 
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The data presented in Table 20 and Table A20 in the Data Appendix are hi^ilighted below: 

• A smaller percentage of students in New Mexico were in the High group 
than were in the O&cr group. 

• About the same percentage of males and females were in the High group. 

• In addition, 51 percent of White students, 42 percent of Hispanic students, 
and 36 percent of American Indian studmts were in the Hi]^ group. 



TABLE 20 I Students' Knowledge of Using Calculators 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



19B0 HAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


N«w Mexico 


WMt 


Nation 



''Caiculator-use'" group 



High 
Oftwr 



ProffctefiGy 



45 ( 1.3) 

263 ( 1.2) 

55 { 1.3) 

250 ( 1.0] 



Proflcisncy 



38 ( 2.6) 

273 ( 2.7) 

62 ( 2.6) 

253 ( 2.8] 



42 ( 1.3) 
272 ( 1.6) 

58 ( 1.3) 
255 ( 1.5) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can b« said with about 9S percent 
certainly that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is withm i 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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SUMMARY 



Given the prevalence of inexpensive calculators, it may no longer be necessary or useful to 
devote large portions of instructional time to teaching students how to i^^onn routine 
calculations by hand. Using calculators to replace this time-consuming process would 
create more instriictional time for oihsx mathematical skill topics, such as problem solving, 
to be emphasized. 

The data related to calculators and their use show that: 

• In comparison to 33 percent across the nation, 20 percent of the students 
in New Mexico had teachers who allowed calculators to be used for tests. 

• About the same pcn«ntage of students in New Mexico and in the nation 
had teachers who permitted unrestricted use of calculators (18 percent and 
18 percent, respectively). 

• In New Mexico, most students or their families (97 percent) owned 
calculators; however, fewer students (47 percent) had teachers who 
ex plain ed the us^ of calculators to them. 

• In New Mexico, 27 percent of the students never used a calculator to work 
problems in class, while 44 percent almost always did. 

• Some of the students (17 percent) never used a calculator to work 
problems at home, compared to 24 percent who ahnost always used one. 

• Less than half of the students (38 percent) never used a calculator to take 
quizzes or tests, while 19 percent almost aiways did. 
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CHAPTER 6 



Who Is Teaching Eighth-Grade Mathematics? 



In recent years, accountability for educational outcomes has become an issue of increasing 
importance to federal, state, and local governments. As part of their effort to improve the 
educational process, policymakers have reexamined existing methods of educating and 
certifying teachers.' Many states have begun to raise teacher certification standanls and 
strengthen teacher training programs. As shown in Table 21: 

• In New Mexico, 46 percent of the students were being taught by 
mathematics teachers who reported having at teast a master*s or education 
specialist's degree. This compares to 44 percent for students across the 
nation. 

• About half of the students (53 percent) had mathematics teachers who had 
the highest level of teaching certification available. This is (Afferent from 
the figure for the nation, whei^ 66 percent of the stiidents were tau^t by 
mathematics teachers who were certified at the highest level available in 
their states* 

• About three-quarters of the students (71 percent) had mathematics 
teachers who had a mathematics (middle school or secondary) teaching 
certificate. This compares to 84 percent for the nation, 



^ National Council of Tedchers of Mathematics, Professional Standards for the Teaching of Mathematics 
(Reston, VA: National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 1991). 
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TABLE 21 



Profile of Eighth-Grade Public-School 
Mathematics Teachers 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 



1090 NAEP TRJAt STATE ASSESSMENT 


N«wll«xico 


WMt 


Nation 



PMXMHag* of ttudonts wfwM nuthonutles tMChors 
roportMl having tho foHowbig dogrMs 

Bachelor's degree 

Master's or specialist's degree 

Doctorate or profdssionai degree 

Paremlaga of studMHS wtwsa mattMniatics taaehMV have 
tfw fonowing typat of teaching Miliflcatas that art 
racognind l>y Now Mexico 

No regular certification 

Regular certification but less than the highest available 
Highest certification available (permanent or long-term) 

Parcantaga of ttudants whota mamamatlcs taachars have 
the foUov^ typat of teaching cartlRcates that are 
recogntzad by New IMaxico 

Mathematics (middle school or secondary) 
Education (elementary or middle school) 
Other 



Parcantaga ParcwHaga Parcantaga 



54 ( 15) 
46 ( 12) 

0 ( 0.0) 



2 ( 0.4) 
45 ( 1.1) 
53 ( 1.2) 



71 
2S 

1 



1.3) 
1.3) 

0.1) 



68 ( 5.2) 
32 ( 5.2) 
0 ( 0.0) 



6 { 2.4) 
20 ( 3.3) 
74 ( 3.3) 



68 ( 3.0) 
9 ( 2.8) 
2{ 1.3) 



56 ( 4.2) 
42 ( 4.2) 
2 ( 1-4) 



4( 1.2) 
29 { 4.3) 
66 ( 4.3} 



84 
12 
4 



2.2) 
2.6} 
13) 



The sundard errors of the estimated suiistics appear m parentheses, ll can be said with about 95 percent 
certainly that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within i 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 



EDLCATIONAL BACKGROUND 

Although mathematics teachers are held responsible for providing high-quality instruction 
to their students, there is a concern that many teachers have had limited exposure to 
content and concepts in the subject area. Accordingly, the Trial State Assessment gathered 
details on the teachers' educational backgrounds - more specifically, their undergraduate 
and graduate majors and their in-service training. 
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Teachers' xesponses to questions concaning thdr undergraduate and graduate fields of 
study (Table 22) show that: 

• In New Mexico, 34 percent of the eighth-grade public-school students were 
being taught mathematics by teachers who had an undragraduate major in 
mathematics, to comparison, 43 percent of the students across the nation 
had mathematics teachers wi^ the same major. 

• Some of the eighth-grade public-school students in New Mexico 
(15 percent) were taught mathematics by teachers who had a graduate 
major in mathematics. Across the nation, 22 percent of the students were 
taught by teachers who majored in mathematics in graduate school. 



TABLE 22 I Teachers' Reports on Their Undergraduate and 
I Graduate Fields of Study 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 



1800 NAEP TRUU. STATE ASSESSMENT 


Haw Mexico 


Watt 


Nation 


j What was your undergraduate major? ~] 


Parcontaga 


Parcantaga 


Parcantaga 


Mattwmatics 

Eduoitlon 

OttfM- 


34 ( 1.4) 

46 ( 1.3) 
20 ( 0.B) 


31 ( 5.9) 

34 ( 6.6) 

35 ( 6.6) 


43 ( 3.9) 
35 ( 3.8) 
22 ( 3.3) 


; What was your graduate major"^ 


Pareantage 


Parcantaga 


Parcantaga 


MatlHmuitics 
Education 

OttMT or no gradujits levtl study 


15 ( 0.9) 
37 ( 1.4) 
46 { 1.3) 


19 ( 4.7) 
36 ( 43) 
45 ( 5.4) 


22 ( 3.4) 
38 ( 3.5) 
40 ( 3.4) 



1 he sundard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
ceriaintv that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within i 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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Teachers' responses to questions concerning their in-seivice training for the year up to the 
Trial State Assessment (Table 23) show that: 

• In New Mexico, 19 percent of the eighth-grade public-school students had 
teachers who spent at least 16 hours on in-service education dedicated to 
mathematics or the teaching of mathematics. Across the nation, 
39 percent of the students had teachers who spent at least that much time 
on similar types of in-service training, 

• Less than half of the students in New Mexico (36 percent) had 
mathematics teachers who spent no time on in-service education devoted 
to mathematics or the teaching of mathematics. Nationally, 1 1 percent of 
the students had mathematics teachers who spent no time on similar 
in-service training. 



TABLE 23 | Teachers' Re|N>rt$ on Their In-Service Training 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 



1900 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


NswMaxko 


WMt 


NaUon 



Dunng the last year, how much time m 
lotBi have you spent on in-servfce 
education in mathematics or the teachmg 
of mathematics? 



Hooe 

Otm to 15 riours 
16 hours or mor« 



P«incMt«go 



361 1^) 
19 ( 1.1) 



PoTMHlag^ 



11 ( 3.0) 
« ( 7,0) 

44 ( e^) 



11 ( 2.1) 
51 ( 4.1) 
39 i 3^) 



The standard errors cf the esUmated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is wnhin :r 2 sundard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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SUMMARY 

Recent results from international studies have shown that students from the United States 
do not compare favorably with indents from otho* nations in matl^matics and scimce 
achievement.^^ Further, results from NAEP assessments have indicated that students' 
achievement in mathematics and science is much lower than educators and the public 
would like it to be, ^ * In curriculum areas requiring special attention and improvement, 
such as mathematics, it is paiticulariy important to have well-qualified teachers. When 
performance differences across states and tCTritorics are described, variations in teacher 
qualifications and practices may point to areas worth further exploration. There is no 
guarantee that individuals with a specific set of ancdcntials will be effective teachers; 
however, it is likely that relevant training and experience do contribute to better teaching. 

The information about teachers* educational backgrounds and e:q?ericncc reveals that: 

• In New Mexico, 46 percent of the assessed students were being taught by 
mathematics teachers who reported having at least a master's or education 
specialist's degree. This compares to 44 percent for students across the 
nation. 

• About half of the students (53 percent) had mathematics teachers who had 
the highest level of teaching certification available. This is different from 
the figure for the nation, where 66 percent of students were taught by 
mathematics teachers who were certified at the highest level available in 
their states. 

• In New Mexico, 34 percent of the eighth-grade public-school students were 
being taught mathematics by teachers who had an undergraduate major in 
mathematics. In comparison, 43 percent of the students across the nation 
had mathematics teachers with the same major. 

• Some of the eighth-grade public-school students in New Mexico 
(15 percent) were taught mathematics by teachers who had a graduate 
major in mathematics. Across the nation, 22 percent of the students were 
taught by teachers who majored in mathematics in graduate school. 



Archie E. Lapoinie, Nancy A. Mead, and Gary W. Phillips. A World of Differences An internailonai 
Assessment of Mathematics and Science (Princeton, N J: Center for the Assessment of Educational Progress, 
Educauonal TesUng Service. 1988). 

Ina V S. Mulhs. John A. Dossey, Eugene H. Owen, and Gary W. Phillips, The State of Mathematics 
Achievement N A HP's 1990 Assessment of the Nation and the Trial Assessment of the States (Princeton, Ni; 
National Assessment of Educational Progress, Educational Testing Service. 
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In New Mexico, 19 percent of the eighth-grade public-school students had 
teachos who spent at least 16 hours on in-service education (tedicated to 
mathematics or the teaching of mathematics. Across the nation, 
39 percent of the students had teachers who spent at least that much time 
on similar types of in-service training. 

Less than half of the students in New Mexico (36 percent) had 
mathematics teachers who spent no time on in-service education devoted 
to mathematics or the teaching of mathematics. Nationally, 1 1 pcrcait of 
the students had mathematics teachers who spent no time on similar 
in-service training. 
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CHAPTER 7 

The Conditions Beyond School that Facilitate 
Mathematics Learning and Teaching 

Because students spend much more time out of school each day than they do in school, it 
is reasonable to expect that out-of-school factors greatly influence students' attitudes and 
behaviors in school. Parents and guardians can therefore play an important role in the 
education of their children. Family expectations, encouragement, and participation in 
student learning experiences arc powerful influences. Together, teachers and parents can 
help build students' motivation to leam and can broaden their interest in mathematics and 
other subjects. 

To examine the relationship between home environment and mathematics proficiency, 
students participating in the Trial State Assessment were asked a scries of questions about 
themselves, their parents or guardians, and home factors related to education. 
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AMOUNT OF READING MATERIALS IN THE HOME 

The number and types of reading and reference materials in the home may be an indicator 
of the value placed by parents on laming and schooling. Students participating in the Trial 
State Assessment were asked about the availability of newspapers, magazines, books, and 
an encyclopedia at home. Average mathematics proficiency associated with having zero to 
two, three, or four of these types of materials in the home is shown in Table 24 and Table 
A24 in the Data Appendix. 



TABLE 24 



Students* Reports on Types of Reading 
Materials in the Home 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1800 NAEP TRUU. STATE ASSESSMENT 


Haw MffHtco 


West 


NJrtion 



Does your family have, or receive on a 
regular ba^s, any of the following items: 
more than 25 books, an encyciopedta, 
newspapers, magazines? 



Zew to Iviro iypM 
Thr## iyi>#s 
Four typos 



Poraonlofo 
and 

PrafkiMicy 


Prafldoncy 


and 


28 ( 1.1) 
243 ( 1.4) 


24 ( 1.6) 
246 ( 4.1) 


21 ( 1.0) 
244 ( SJO) 


31 ( 0.9) 
2S8( 1.1) 


31 ( 1.4) 
256 ( 2.4) 


30 ( 1.0) 
256 { 1.7) 


40 ( 1.1) 
266 ( 1.3) 


45 ( 1J) 

273 ( 3J?) 


46 ( 1.3) 
272 ( 1J) 



The standard errors of the eslimaicd statistics appear in parentheses. Ii can be said with about 95 percent 
certainly that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estmiate for the sample. 



The data for New Mexico reveal that: 

• Students in New Mexico who had all four of these types of materials in the 
home showwl higher mathematics proficiency than did students with zero 
to two types of materials. This is similar to the results for the nation^ where 
students who had all four types of materials showed higher mathematics 
proficiency than did students who had zero to two types. 
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• A smaller percentage of Hispanic and American Indian students had all 
four types of these reading materiab in their homes than did White 
students. 

• About the same percratage of students attending schools in advantaged 
urban areas as in disadvantaged urban areas, extreme rural areas, and areas 
classified as "other" had all four types of these reading materials in their 
homes. 



HOURS OF TELEVISION WATCHED PER «>AY 

Excessive television watching is generally seen as aetiacting from time spent on educational 
pursuits. Students participating in the Trial State Assessn^t were asked to report on the 
amount of television they watched each day (Table 25). 



TABLE 25 i Students' Reports on the Amount of Time Spent 
I Watching Television Each Day 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



laSO NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 




West 


Nation 



How much tet&vision do you usuMtty 
watch each cSMy? 



Om hour or itsf 
Tvifo hours 
Hvoo hours 
Four lo ftvo hours 
fix hours or mor# 



ProHclsficy 



PMAdoncv 



14 { 0.6) 
261 ( 2.0) 


14 ( 1.8) 
269 { 3.6) 


12 ( 0.6) 
260 ( 2.2) 


24 ( 1.0) 
263 ( 1.7) 


20 ( 1.6) 
265 ( 3.6} 


21 { 0.9) 
268 ( 1.8) 


24 { 0.9) 
257 { 1.3) 


20 { 1.2) 
262 ( 3.2) 


22 ( OJ) 
265 ( 1.7) 


27 ( 1.2) 
252 ( 1.2) 


29 ( 1.7) 
263 { 2.9) 


28 ( 1.1) 
260 { 1.7) 


11 ( 0.7) 
243 { 2.0) 


16 ( 2.0) 
246 { 2.6} 


16 ( 1.0) 
245 ( 1.7) 



The fUndard mon of the enimiied sutistws ippeir in parcnthetef. U am be t*id wilh about 95 percent 
oeminty th«l, for each population of interest, the value foj' the entire population it within ± 2 standard errors 
of the etiimate for the sample. 
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From Table 25 and Table A25 in the Data Appendix: 

• In New Mexico, aven^ mathematics profidency was lowe^ for stiidents 
who spent six houxs or more watching tdeviaon each day. 

• Some of the eighth-grade public-sdiool students in New Mexico 
(14 percent) watched one hour or less of television each day; 11 percent 
watdicd six hours or more. 

• About the same pocentage of males and females tended to watch six or 
moxe hours of television daily. Similarly, about the same percentage of 
mal^ and fenules watdi^ one hour or less per day. 

• In addition, 8 perc^t of White students, 12 percrat of Hispanic students, 
and 14 pen^t of Ammcan Indian students watched six hours or more of 
television each day. In comparison, 16 percent of White students, 
12 percent of Hispanic stud»its, and IS percent of American Iiuiian 
students tended to watch only an hour or less. 



STIDENT ABSENTEEISM 



Excessive absenteeism may also be an obstacle to stiidents* success in school. To examine 
the relationship of studrat absenteeism to mathematics proficiency, the indents 
participating in the Trial State Assessment were asked to report on the nimibo^ of days of 
school they missed during the one-month period prcc^ling the assessment. 

From Table 26 and Table A26 in the Data Appendix: 

• In New Mexico, average mathematics proficiency was lowest for students 
who missed three or more days of school. 

• Less than half of the students in New Mexico (36 pcrrent) did not miss 
any school days in the month prior to the assessment, while 27 percent 
missed three days or more. 

• In addition, 24 percent of White students, 30 percent of Hispanic students, 
and 32 percent of American Indian students missed three or more days of 
school. 
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Similatly, 18 percent of students attending schools in advantaged urban 
aitas, 30 percent in schools in disadvantaged urban areas, 28 percent m 
schools in extreme rural areas, and 27 percent in schools in areas classified 
as "other" missed three or more days of school. 



TABLE 26 



Students' Reports on the Number of Days of 
School Missel 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



inO MAEP TRIAL STAT : Av^C?$$MBfT 


WtwMwIco 










'^jS'*' ^jff** ^'jS**' 

PnrfMMBy pppfciiiioif PnMolMOf 

3e(1.0) 43(8.7) 45(1.1) 

37( 1.1) 30( 1^} 33(0J} 
2Se|l4) »5{3j0) /S09t1-S} 

27( 1.0) 27( 1 J) 23(1.1) 
245( 1.2) 250( 3.1) 250 ( 1-0) 


How nwny d$ys of school dki you miss 
fast month? 


NOM 

Omor twoctiiyt 
TUtm tfiys or mort 



The rtindtrd errors of the c$tim»led lUUsiics tppeir in parcnibeies, li am be fiid with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of inieren, the value for the entire population ii within ± 2 itandard errors 
of the estimate for tj^ sample. 
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STUDENTS' PERCEPTIONS OF MATHEMATICS 



Acconlmg to the National Coucdl of Teachers of Mathematics, learning matheniatics 
should requiit tftidoits not only to master essential skills and roncepts but also to develop 
confidence; in their mathematical abilities and to value mathematics as a disdpliz^.^^ 
Students were ask«l if they agreed or disagreed with five statraients designed to elicit their 
perceptions of mathematics. These included stat«nents about: 

• Personal experknoe with mathematics^ inrhiding students' enjoyment of 
mathematics and levd of confidrace in thdr mathematics abilities: / like 
matkematics; I am good in fmthematics. 

• Value of mathematics, including students* perceptions of its present utility 
and its expected relevance to future work and life requirements: Almost all 
people use matkematics in their jabs; mathematics is not more for l>oys than 
for girls. 

• The nature of mathematics, including students' ability to identify the salient 
features of the discipline: Mathematics is useJUl for solving everyday 
problems. 



A student ''perception index*' was developed to examine students' p^t^tions of and 
attitudes toward mathematics. For each of the five statements, students who responded 
"strongly agree" were given a value of 1 (indicating very positive attitudes about the 
si:bject), those who responded "agr^" were given a value of 2, and those who responded 
'^mdeddcd," ''disagree/' or "strongly disagree" were given a value of 3. Each student's 
responses were averaged over the five statements. The students were then a'isigned a 
perception index according to whether they tend^ to strongly agree with the ^tements 
(an index of 1), tended to agr^ with the statements (an index of 2), o/ tended to be 
undecided, to disaga^, or to strongly disagree with the statements (an index of 3)* 

Table 27 provides the data for the students' attitudes toward mathematics as defined by 
their perception index. The following results were observed for New Mexico: 

• Average mathematics proficiency was highest for students who were in the 
"strongly agrw" category and lowest for students who were in the 
"imdecided, disagree, strongly disagree" category. 

• About one-quarter of the students (26 percent) were in the "strongly 
agree" category (perception index of 1). TTiis compares to 27 percent 
across the nation. 

• About one-quarter of the students in New Mexico (23 percent), compared 
to 24 percent across the nation, were in the "undecided, disagree, or 
strongly disagree" category (perception index of 3). 



^* NatiotiAl Council of Teachers of Mathenutics» Cur jtum and Evaiuation Standards for School Mathmatlcs 
(Reston, VA: Nfttional Coi>ndl of Teichers of MathemAtics. 19S9). 
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TABLE 27 | Students' Perceptioiis of Mathematics 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
• AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP mUU. STATE ASSBSMEMT 











^^^^^^5?^^ ^^^^^^^SS^^^ ^^^'^iliSS'^^^ 

16(14} 27(14} 27<14) 
2ai(1-S] 273(34} 271(14} 

51 {14} 41 { 14) 48 { 141 
2S6 { 1.1) 282 ( 2>l) 282 ( 1.7} 

23 ( 04} 2S ( 2.1} 24 ( 14} 
243 { 14) 248 ( 24) 2S1 ( 14) 


Student "'perception /ncfex' groups 


Strongly a^tm 

(■'peroBpCion indeX" of 1) 

(•^perception index" of 2) 
("percepllon index** of 3) 



1^ sundtrd errors of the estimated statistics ippear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 



SUMMARY 



Some out-of-school factors cannot be changed, but others can be altered in a positive way 
to influence a student's learning and motivation. Partnerships among students, parents, 
teachers, and the larger commimity can affect the educational environment in the home, 
resulting in more out-of-school reading and an increased value placed on educational 
achievement, among other desirable outcomes. 

The data related to out-of-school factors show that: 

• Studaits in New Mexico who had four types of reading materials (an 
encyclopedia, newspapers, magazines, and more than 25 books) at home 
showed hi^er mathematics proficiency than did students with zero to two 
types of materials. This is simil2r to the xtstilts for the nation, where 
students who had all four types of nviterials showed higher mathematics 
proficiency than did students who had ^tero to two types. 
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Some of tlie ed^th-grade public-school students in New Mexico 
(14 peitent) watc^ one hour or less of television each day; 11 pcrcoit 
watd^ ax hours or more. Average mathonatics prolSekncy was low^ 
for students who spent six hours or more watching television each day* 

Less than half of the students in New Mexico (16 percent) did not miss 
any sdhool days in tlu! month imor to the assessment, while 27 percent 
missed three days or more. Average mathematics profidem^ was lowest 
for students who missed thxee or more days of school. 

About one-quarter of the students (26 percent) were in the "strongly 
agree" category relating to students' perceptions of mathematics. Average 
mathematics profictency was hi^iest for students who were in the ''strongly 
agrce"^ category and lowest for students who were in the '^mdeddod, 
disagree, stron^y disa^iee** category. 
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PROCEDURAL APPENDIX 



This appendix provides an overview of the technical details of the 1990 Trial State 
Assessment Program. It includes a discussion of the asses^rat design, the mathematics 
framework and objectives upon which the assessment was bas^, and the procedures used 
to analyze the results. 

The objectives for the assessment hc!^ developed through a consensus process managed 
by the Council of Chief State School Officers, and the items were developed through a 
similar process managed by Educational Testing Service, The development of the Trial 
State Assessment Program benefitted from the involvement of hundreds of representatives 
from State Education Agencies who attended numerous NETWORK meetings, served on 
committees, reviewed the framework, objectives, and questions, and, in general, provided 
important suggestions on all aspects of the program. 



Assessment Design 

The 1990 Trial State Assessment was based on a focused balanced incomplete block (BIB) 
spiral matrix design - a design that enables broad coverage of mathematics content while 
minimizing the bunlen for any one stu(.^t. 

In total, 137 cognitive mathematics items were developed for the assessment, including 35 
open-ended items. The first step in implementing the BIB de^gn required dividing the 
entire set of mathematics items into seven units called blocks. Each block was designed to 
be completed in 15 minutes. 
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The blocks were then assembled into assessment booklets so that (»ch bookkt contained 
two background questionnaires the first consisting of general badcgro^iml que8tk>ns and 
the second consisting of mathemalks backgtoumi questions •• and three bJodks of cognitive 
mathematics items. Stwknts were given five minutes to complete each of the badcground 
qi»stionnaiT» and 45 minutes to complete the three IS-minute blocks of mathematics 
items. Thus, the entire assessment required approximately SS minutes of studoxt time. 

In acco^tlance with the BIB design, the blocks were assigned to the ass^sment booklets so 
that each block appeared in exactly three booklets and each block a]^)eared with every 
other Mock in one booklet. Seven assessment booklets were used in the Trial State 
Assessment Program. The booklets were spiraled or interieaved in a systematic sequence 
so that each booklet appeared an j^spropiiate number of times in the sam|^. The students 
within an assessment session \me assig^ booklets in tl» order in which tl» booklets were 
spiraled. Thus, sttulents in any givra ses^n received a variety of dififerent booklets and 
only a small number of students in the session received the same booklet. 



Assessment Content 

The firamework and objectives for the Trial State Assessment Program were developed 
using a broad>based consensus pnx^, as described in the introduction to this report.^ 
The assessment fiiamework (insisted of two dimmsions: mathematical content areas and 
abilities. The five content areas assessed were Numben and Operations; Measurement; 
Geometry; Data Analysis, Statistics, and Probability; and Algebra and Functions (see 
Figure Al). The three mathematical ability areas assessed were Conceptual Understanding, 
Procedural Knowl^gc, and Problem Solving (see Figure A2). 



Data Analysis and Scales 

O. ce the assessments had been conducted and information from the assessment booklets 
had been compiled in a database, the assessment data were weighted to match known 
population proportions and adjusted for nonresponse. Analyses were then conducted to 
determine the percentages of students who gave various responses to each cognitive and 
background question. 

Item response theory (IRT) was used to estimate average mathematics proficiency for each 
jurisdiction and for various subpopulations, based on students' performance on the set of 
mathematics items they received. IRT provides a common scJe on which performance 
can be reported for the nation, each jurisdiction, and subpopulations, even when all 
students do not answer the same set of questions. This common scale makes it possible 
to report on relationships bctweai students' characteristics (based on their responses to the 
background questions) and their overall perfomiance in the assessment. 



' NaUonal Asscssmem of Eduoiiional Progress, Mathematics 0^>Jectiv^s 1990 Assessment (Princef;.., N J: 
Educational Testing Service. 1988). 
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FIGURE Ai I Content Areas Assessed 



nCIMnON'S 

cm 



Numbtts and OpMllofis 



This contont area focioas on students' understamJiog ot numbers (whoie numbers, fractions, decimals, 
integers) and their application to real-world situations, as well as compuv Lionel and estimation situations. 
Understanding numerical r^ationshlps as expressed in ratios, proportions, and percents is emphasized. 
Studmts* aMIIties in estimation, mental computation, use of calculators, generalization of numerical 
patterns, and verification of result are also incliKled. 



lyMuuraflMnt 



This content area focuses on students* atj^iity to describe real-world objeM using numbers. Students are 
asked to identify .ittributes. select appropriate units, apply measuremwt concepts, and communicate 
measurement-related ideas to others. Questions are included that require an ability to read instruments 
using metric customary, or nonstandard um^, with emp^asls on precision and accuracy. Questions 
requiring estimation, measurwnents, and applications of measurements of Iwgth. time, money, 
temperature, mass/weight, area, volume, capacity, and angles are also included in this content area. 



This a>ntent area focuses on student' knowledge of geometric figures and relationships and on their skills 
in working with this knowledge. These skins are important at all levels of schooling as well as in practical 
applications. Students need to be able to model and visualize gec^netrlc figures in one, two, and three 
dimensions and to communicate geometric ideas. In addition, students should be able to use informal 
reasoning to establish geometric reiationshir^. 



Data Anilyslf , Statiittcs, and ProbablUty 



This ^tent area ^uses on data representation and analysis ktqss alt disciplines and reflects the 
importance and prevaien<» of these actlvitim in our soci^. Statistical knowledge and the ability to 
interpret data are necessary skills in the contemporary world. Questions emphasize appropriate methods 
for gathering data, the visual explc^-atlon of dati, and the development and evaluation of arguments based 
on data analysis. 



Algabraand Functl<ma 



This extent area is t^oad in scope, covering aigei^aic and functional concepts in more info/maK 
exploratory ways for the »ghth-gr«ie Trial State Assessment. Proficiency in this concept area requires 
both manipulative facility and cor>ceplual understanding; it involves the ability to use algebra as a means 
of repmentation and alget>raic processing as a problem-solving tool. Functions are vieweu not only in 
terms of algebraic formulas, but also in terms of verbal descriptions, tables of values, and graphs. 
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FIGURE A2 I Mathematical Abilities 




Ttw fbllowinfl three categories of mamematic* eWiities ere not to be construed ^ hierarcWcei. For 
examixe, proWein so^vtng involves interectiow between conceptual icnowiecJoe and procedural skills, but 
what IS considered con^ylex problem solvir« at OM Qrade level may be considered cc^Keptuai 
understanding or procedural knoMfiedge at another. 



Conctptol UiKtorataiHHng 



students denwotrate conceptual understanding in mathematics when they provide evidence that they can 
re<»gnl2e, label, and generate examples and counterexamples of conc^; can use and interr^ate models, 
diagrams, and varied represwtatiws of concepts; can identify and apply prinaples; know and can apply 
facts and definitions; can compare, contrast, and integrate related concepts and principles; can recognize. 
Interpret, and apply the signs, symbols, and twms used to r^es^t conc^; and can lnt«T)rei the 
assumptions and relations Involving concept in mathematical settings. Such understandings are essential 
to performing procedures In a meaningful way and applying them in pr<«)lcrn-solving situations. 



Procedural KnowMg* 



students demonstrate procedural knowledge in mathematics when they provide eviden<» of their ability to 
seiect and apply appropriate procedures correctly, verify and justify the cwrectness of a procedure using 
concrete models or symbolic methods, and extend or modify procedures to deal with factors inherent m 
problem settings. Procedural knowledge Includes the various numerical algorithms in mathematics that 
nave been created as tools to meet specific needs In an efficient manner, ft also enojmpasses the abilities 
to read and produce graphs and tables, execute geometric constructions, and perform noncomputationai 
skills such as rounding and ordering. 



ProM#fii SdvtiHI 



In problem solving, students are required to use their reasoning and analy* : abilities when they er«::ounter 
new situations. Problem solving includes the ability to recognize and formulate problems; determine the 
sufficiency and consistency of data; use strategies, data, models, and relevant ntathematics; generate, 
extends and modify procedures: use reasoning (i.e., spatial, inductive, deductive, statistical, and 
proportional): and Judge the reasonableness and correctness of solutions. 
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A scale nn^ng from 0 to SOO was created to report pexfonnance for each content area. 
Each content*aiea scale was based on the distribution of student peifonnance aooss all 
three grades assessed in the 1990 national assessment (grades 4, 8, and 12) and had a mean 
of 250 and a standard deviation of SO. 

A composite scale was created as an overall measure of students' mathematics proficiency. 
The composite scale was a wei^ted average of the five osntent area scales, where the 
weight for each content area was proportional to the relative importance assigned to the 
content area in the specifications developed by the Mathematics ObjMlivcs Panel. 



Scale Anchoring 

Scale anchoring is a method for defining performance along a scale. Traditionally, 
performance on educational scales has been d^ed by nonn-referendng that is, by 
comparing students at a particular scale level to other students. In contrast, *he NAEP 
scale anchoring is accomplished by describing what students at select^ levds know and 
can do. 

The scale anchoring process for the 1990 Trial State Assessment began with the selection 
of four levels 200, 250, 300, and 350 -- on the O-to-500 scale. Ahhough proficiency levels 
below 200 and above 350 could theoretically have been defined, they were not because so 
few students poformed at the extreme ends of the scale. Any attempts to define levels at 
the extremes would therefore have beoi hi^y speculative. 

To define peiformaj ce at each of the four levels on the scale, NAEP analyzed sets of 
mathematics items flom the 1990 assessment that discrimiimted well between adjacent 
levels. The criteria for selecting these "benchmarit" itons were as follows: 

• To defmc performance at level 200, items were chosai that ware answered 
correctly by at least 65 percent of the students whose proficiency was at or 
near 2<K) on ^e scale. 

• To define performance at each of the higher levels on the scale, items were 
chosen that were: a) answered correctly by at least 65 percent of students 
whose proficiency was at or near that level; and b) answered incorrectly by 
a majority (at least 50 peicent) of the students performing at or near the 
next lower level. 

• The percentage of students at a level who answered the item correctly had 
to be at least 30 points higher than the percentage of students at the next 
lower level who answered it correctly. 
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Once these empirically selected sets of questions had been identified, mathematics educators 
analyzed the qurations and ti»d their expert judgoiait to characterize tte knowled^, sldlls, 
and understanding of studcsitsporfomiing at each level. Eiu:h of the four ]»Dficieiu:y levels 
was defined by d^cribing tl^ types of mathematics questkms that most students attaining 
that proficiency tevel would be s^ to pnform sua^sfuUy. Figuit 3 in Ch^ta* 1 provides 
a simm:2ary of the levels and their chaiacteristic skills. Example questions for each tevel are 
imvided in Figure A3, together with data on the esrimat^ propottion of students at or 
above each of the four proficiency levels who rarrectly answnned each question.^ 



Questioniuures for Teachers and Schools 

As part of the Trial State Assessment, questionnaires were given to the mathematics 
teasers of assessed students and to the principal or other administrator in each 
participating school 

A Policy Analysis and Use Panel drafts a set of policy issues and guidelines and made 
recommendations concerning the de^gn of these questionnaires. For the 1990 assesmient, 
the teacher and school questionnaires focused on six educational areas: cumciolum, 
instructional practices, teacher qualifications, educational standards and reform, school 
conditions, and conditions out^de of the school that facilitate learning and instruction. 
Similar to the development of the materials given to students, the policy guidelines and the 
teacher and school questionnaires were prepared through an iterative process that involved 
cTctensive development, field testing, and review by external advisory groups. 



MATHEMATICS TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE 

The questionnaire for eighth-grade mathematics teachers consisted of two parts. The first 
requested information about the teacher, such as race/ethnicity and gender, as well as 
academic degrees held, teaching certification, training in mathematics, and ability to get 
instructional resources. In the second part, teacher were asked to provide information on 
each class they taught that included one or more students who participated in the Trial 
State Assessment Program. The information included, among other things, the amoimt 
of time spent on mathematics instruction and homework, the extent to which textbooks 
or worksb^s were used, the instrxictional emphasis plac^ on different matbt-matical 
topics, and the use of various instructional approaches. Because of the nature of the 
sampling for t) e Trial State Assessment, the responses to the mathematics teacher 
questioxmaire not necessarily represent all eighth-grade mathematics teachers in a state 
or tenritory. Rather, they represent the teachers of the particular students being assessed. 



^ Since there were insufficient numbers of eighth-grade questions at levels 200 and 350, one of the questions 
exemplifying level 200 is from the fourth-grade national assessment and one exemplifying level 350 is from the 
twelfUi'grade national assessment 
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HGURE A3 I Example Items for Mathematics Proficiency Levels 



Uvtl 200: Sknpte AiMlttv* Raatonlng and Probltfn Solving wtth Whoto 
NumlMni 



EXAMPLE 1 



A. 



A. 



Grtcto4 

OrtcftH P*rotntag« Correct 73% 
Ptro»ntao« Corrvrt for Anchor Lovits: 

m m m m 

65 91 100 — 



Calf 



n UiOf M iftMt Imp IMM iht MM i4m m4 tWec 4iftaNM 
WDi M Am •ton. If ilM AV* Mck wtck 



tvkMk Wa via ki«t tlM ftwM Ml Is ii^ 
^ Tki wNb tto fatf Mb 



EXAMPLE 2 



iOXBf Of ftvir nociD 

AT FAAA WAY FAMO 



10 - 

to 

» 
If 



JL 



V* 



Grade 4 

Owndl P»ro«niaQ« Corrtct ^ m 
Perotfrt«9« Correct for Atwhor Ltvtlt: 
2gQ ^ 2QQ 2Sfi 
76 91 too — 



QrMtoS 

OwniU PcratntiH}* Corrtct: 68% 
Pffoentagc Corract for Anchor Ltvatt: 
^ 2SQ 3QQ 258 

78 87 96 100 
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FIGURE A3 I Example Items for Mathematics Proficiency Levels 

(continued) 



Uv8l 250: Simple Muftiplicativ« RMtoning and Two-Sttp PraMtm Sohdng 



EXAMPUE1 



Gnd«8 

CXvraN PtroMitaQ* Comofc 76% 
Ptrotntag* Comet for Anchor Ltvait.- 

m &si m m 

28 00 05 98 



7. Wbit is the value of a t S when /i « 3 ? 
Answer. 



EXAMPLE 2 



NASI COUM Mvcy 



Tte itovi Ulc icMkft if « iMvcy i/lMii €0}^^^ 

^ ol tbi ciicJt ^ w«(k dte cma kAir Mlit. 



GradtS 

CVtratl Ptrotntia* Con«ct 73% 
PtfotnttQ* Correct for AiKhor Ltwis: 
2QQ 2Sfi 3QQ 2SQ 

21 68 » 92 




0)te ON* 



EXAMPLES 



#. Kjckteea ts p«ckui| b««c^Ik iAw bom. EMh box hoiOs A bttMb^Ih. Site 
hit 24 bulk. Whicfa suAbcr Msccnee will h«r Hn^ out hstw minf 
h0xm she wU} Mcdt 

O 24 - 6 - □ 

24 -i- 6 - □ 
<0 24 4- 6 - □ 

24 " 6 - □ 
® I doQ t know. 



Gr*d«8 

CX«rtlf P«fMntao# Correct 77% 
Ptfc«ntag« Corract for Anchor Levels: 
200 2SQ 3QQ 350 
37 71 85 100 
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FIGURE A3 I Example Items for Mathematics Proficiency Levels 

(continued) 



Uvtl 300: RMtonIno and Probtom SoMng InvoMng Frtdiont, DMbnalt, 

Paretnlt, El«nitiitgry Gaomttrte ProptrtiM, and Siinpla 
Algaimte Manlpulatlont 



EXAMPLE 1 




Gfad«8 

OvwaH Ptrotntao* CoFTcet 60% 
PtfOMrtao* Comctfor Anchor L*v«lt: 




2QQ 2S& 3Qfi ^ 
33 48 77 go 




Gradf 12 

Ovtfill Ptfotntao* Corrtet: 75% 
Ptrocntae* Corrtct fof Anohor Uv«la: 

m isa m m 

— 46 79 95 




EXAMPLE 2 



iaikf »MkJfr««t!Miie]M*liWCi^V * car l> <■« bat w »i «*aw W 
kt • •sth «Mild I imsku kmi. U ik« aaac teak m mti^ a imn IS ^aa« 



GfMteS 

Ovtf aB PtfOMtao^ CorrMt 59% 
P»rotntie« Cormd for Anctior LtvoU: 



SQQ 2QQ 2SQ 

17 46 86 99 



Oil rn* Hit ika takiibtar M tkte tu«aiiMr 



9^; 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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HGURE A3 I Example Items for Mathematics Proficiency Lei^els 

(continued) 



Ltvtl 350: Rm toning and Probtom Solving Involving Gtonwdlc 

RtlttionslUpi, AlgtlNVie Equatlont, and BaglmUng Statiatict and 
ProbabURy 



EXAMPLE 1 



• ••• * • • • 

12 1 * 

9 lot 

9200 
9201 



CVmB P«rotirtie« CooMt 34% 
Ptroacm^ Goni^ for Anchor Uvitt: 

3SSI isst dan ^ 

13 18 53 88 
GrKto12 

CXtrma Ptmntag* Corrtct: 49% 
PwcMtig* Correct for Anchor Ltvtlt: 

2QQ 2SQ 3QQ 2SQ 
— 22 48 90 



EXAMPLE 2 



IT. Cx#la«oWwfMlia«a4r0tt9aaiv<Tt«tucHiaa 16. 



Ovtftli P«rc«nt«o« Con«ct 15% 
Ptf cwttag* Comet for Anchor Ltvtit: 

as 2SS 2QQ 2Sfi 
1 4 28 74 



6rad« 12 

Ov«r«n Pcrotntag* Corrtct: 27% 
Ptfo«m^ Comtct for Anchor Uvtis: 

2QQ ^ as2Q a&Q 

— 3 22 74 
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SCHOOL CHARACTERISTICS AND POUCIES QUESTIONNAIRE 

An extensive school queatiomudre was compkted by priiKipils or other adminiAFators in 
the schools partkyating in the Trial State Assesancnt In additkin to qi^stions about the 
individuals who rampteted the questionnaires, there were questions about school policies* 
c^m$c offerings, and speasH priority areas, among other topics. 

It b important to note that in this report, as in all NAEP reports, the student is always the 
unit of analysis, evm when information from the teacher or school queaftionnaire is being 
reported. Having tite student as the unit of analysb makra it posdt^ to desoibe the 
instruction raxived by representative samples of ei^th-grade students in public schoob. 
Althou^ thb approach may provide a different perspective from that whidi would be 
obtained by simply collecting information from a sample of ei^th-grade mathematics 
teachers or from a sample of schoob, it b consistent with NAEP's goal of providing 
information about the educational context and p^ormanc^ of students. 



Estimating Variability 

The statistics reported by NAEP (average proficiencies, percentages of students at or above 
particular scale^^score leveb, and percentages of students respoiuiing in certain ways to 
background questions) are estimates of the corresponding information for the population 
of dghtb^grade students in public schools in a state. These estimates are based on the 
performance of a carefully selected, representative sample of eighth-grade public-school 
students from the state or territory. 

If a different representative sample of students were selected and the assessment repeated, 
it is likely that the estimates might vary somewhat, and both of these sample estimates 
might differ somewhat from the value of the mean or percentage that woiUd be obtained 
if every eighth-grade public-school student in the state or territory were assessed. Virtually 
all statistics that are based on samples (including those in NAEP) are subject to a certain 
degree of imccrtainty. The uncertainty attributable to using samples of students is referred 
to as sampling error. 

Like almost all estimates based on assessment measures, NAiBP's total group and subgroup 
proficiency estimates are subject to a second source of uncenainty, in addition to sampUng 
error. As previously noted, each student who participated ir, the Trial State Assessmait 
was administered a subset of questions fix3m the total set of questions. If each student had 
been administered a different, but equally a}.>prcpriate, set of the assessment questions - 
or the entire set of questions somewhat different e^limates of total group and subgroup 
proficiency might have been obtained. Thus» a second source of unc^tainty arises because 
each student was administered a subset of the total pool of questions. 
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In addition to itpoitang estimates of average proficiencies, proportions of ^udents at or 
above particular »»le*score levels, and proportions of studoits giving various responses to 
backgroimd qu^ons, this report also provides estimates of the magnitude of the 
uncertaiiity as«>ciated with the% statistics. The% measiues of the uncertainty are called 
standard errors and ait given in parentheses in each of the tables in the report. The 
standajnd errors of the estimates of mathematics proficiency statistics reflect both sources 
of uncertainty discussed above. The standard errors of the other statistics (such as the 
proportion of stiidents answering a background question in a certain way or the proportion 
of students in certain racial/ethnic groups) reflect only sampling error. N AEP u^s a 
methodology call^ the jackknife procedure to estimate these standard errors. 



Drawing Inferences from the Results 

One of the gpals of the Trial State Assessment Program is to make inference about the 
overall population of eighth-grade students in public schoob in each participating state and 
territory based on the particular sample of students assessed. One uses the results fi*om the 
sample — taking into account the uncertainty associated with all samples to make 
infermces about the population. 

The use of confidence intervals, based on the standard errors, provides a way to make 
inferences about the popu \tion means and proportions in a manner that reflects the 
uncertainty associated with the sample estimates. An estimated sample mean proficiency 
± 2 standard errors represents a 95 percent confiderwe interval for the corresponding 
population quantity. This means that with approximately 95 percent certainty, the average 
performance of the entire population of interest (e.g., all eighth-grade students in public 
schools in a state or territory) is within ± 2 standard errors of the sample mean. 

As an example, suppose that the average mathematics proficiency of the students in a 
particular state's sample were 256 with a standard error of 1.2. A 95 percent confidence 
interval for the population quantity would be as follows: 

Mean ± 2 standard errors = 256 ± 2 • (1.2) = 256 ± 2.4 ^ 

256 « 2.4 and 256 + 2.4 = 253.6, 258.4 

Thus, one can conclude with 95 percent certainty that the average proficiency for the entire 
population of eighth-grade students in public schools in that state is between 253.6 and 
258.4. 

Similar confidence intervals can be constrticted for percentages, provided that the 
percentages are not extremely targe (greater than 90 percent) or extremely small (less than 
10 percent). For extreme percentages, confidence intervals constnictt^ in the above 
manner may not be appropriate and procedures for obtaining accurate confidence intervals 
are quite complicated. 
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Analyzing Subgroup Differences in Proficiencies and Proportions 

In addition to the overall results, this report presents outcomes separatdy for a variety of 
important subgroups. Many of these subgroups are defined by shared characterises of 
students, such as ihssx gender, race/ethnicity, and the type of community in which their 
school is located. Other subgroups are defined by students' responses to background 
questions such as Abom how much time do you usually spend each day on mathematics 
honKwark? Still other subgroups are defined by the responses of the assessed students' 
mathematics tcachars to questions in the mathematics teacher questionnaire. 

As m example, one might be interested in answering the question: Do students who 
reported spending 45 minutes or more doing mathematia /wmework each day exhibit higher 
average mathematics proficiency than students who reported spending IS minutes or less? 

To answer the question posed above, one begins by comparing the average mathematics 
proficiency for the two groups being analyzed. If the mean for the group who reported 
spending 45 minutes or more on fnstheniatics hoxncwork is higher, one may he tempted 
to conclude that that group docs have higher achievement than the group who reported 
spending 15 minutes or less on homework. However, even though the means differ, there 
may be no real diflfcrwice in performance between the two groups in the population because 
of the imcxrlainty associated with the estimated average praficfcncy of the groups in the 
sample. Remember that the intent is to make a statement about the entire population, not 
about the particular sample that was assessed. The data from the sample are used to make 
inferences about the population as a whole. 

As discussed in the previous section, each estimate sample mean proficiency (or 
proportion) has a degree of unortainty associated with it. It is therefore possible that if 
all students in the population had been assessed, rather than a sample of students, or if the 
assessment had been repeated with a different sample of students or a different, but 
equivalent set of questions, the performances of various groups would have been different. 
Thus, to determine whether there is a real diflferwice between the mean proficiency (or 
proportion of a certain attribute) for two groups in the population, one must obtain an 
estimate of the degree of uncertainty asscnnatcd with the difference between the proficiency 
means or proportions of those groups for the sample. This estimate of the degree of 
uncertainty - called the standard en or of the difference between the groups - is obtained 
by taking the square of each group's standard emjr, summing these squared standard errors, 
and then taking the square root of this sum. 

Similar to the maimer in which the standard error for an individual group mean or 
proportion is used, the standard error of the difference can be used to hel^ determine 
whether differences between groups in the population are real. The difference between the 
mean proficiency or proportion of the two groups ± 2 standard errors of the difference 
represents an approximate 95 percent confidence inter\'al. If the resulting interval includes 
zero, one should conclude that there is insufficient evidence to claim a real difference 
between groups in the population. If the interval docs not contain zero, the difference 
between groups is statistically significant (different) at the .05 level. 
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As an example, suppose that one y/m interested in determining whether the average 
mathematics proficiency of ei^th*grade females is hi^er than that of dghth-grade males 
in a particular stale's public schools. Suppose that the sample ^timates of the mean 
proficiencies and standard errors for females and males were as follows: 



Group 


Av«no« 

Profici«ncy 


Standard 
Error 


Female 


259 


2.0 


Male 


255 


2.1 



The difierence t>etween the estimates of the mean proficiencies of females and males is four 
points (259 - 255). The standard eiror of this diflFerence is 

V 2,0^ + 2.1^ = 2.9 
Thus, an approximate 95 percent confidence interval for this dijScrence is 
Mean diflFerence ± 2 standard errors of the difierence = 



4 ± 2 • (2.9) = 4 ± 5.8 = 4 - 5,8 and 4 + 5.8 = -1.8, 9.8 

The value zero is within this confidence interval, which extends from - 1.8 to 9.8 (i.e., zero 
is between -1.8 and 9.8). Thus, one should conclude that there is insufficient evidence to 
claim a difference in average mathematics proficiency between the population of 
eighth-grade females and males in public schools in the state. ^ 

Throughout this report, when the mean proficiency or proportions for two groups were 
compared, procedures like the one described above were used to draw the conclusion.s that 
are presented. If a statement appears in the report indicating that a particular group had 
higher ( or lower) averagp proficiency than a second group, the 95 percent confidence 
interval for the difference between groups did not contain zero. When a statement indicates 
that the average proficiency or proportion of some attribute was about the same for two 
groups, the confidence interval included zero, and thus no difference coiild be assumed 
between the groups. The reader is cautioned to avoid drawing conclusions solely on the 
basis of the magnitude of the differences. A difference between two groups in the sample 
that appears to be slight may represent a statistically significant difference in the population 
because of the magnitude of the standard errors. Conversely, a difference that appears to 
be large may not be statistically significant. 



' The procedure described above (especially the estimation of the standard error of the difference) is, in a strict 
sense, only appropriate when the statistics being compared come from independent samples. For certain 
comparisons in the repori, the groups were not independent. In those cases, a different (and more 
appropriate) estimate of the standard error of the difference was used. 
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The procedures described in this s^on, and the certainty asoibed to intervals (e.g., a 95 
percent confident interval), are based on ^atistiod theory that assumes that only one 
confidence interval or test of statistical significance is being performed. Howevo*, in each 
c^iapter of this report, many different groups are being compared (i.e., multiple sets of 
confidence intervals are bdng analyzed). Whra one consido^ sets of confidence intervals, 
statistical theory indicates that the certainty associate with the entire set of intervals is less 
than that attributable to each individual comparison from the set. If one wants to hold the 
certainty level for the set of comparisons at a particular level (e.g., .95), adjustments (called 
multiple comparison procedures) must be ir^ade to the methods described in the previous 
section. One such procedure the Bonferroni method was used in the analyses described 
in this report to form confidence intervals for the differences betw^ gn>ups whenever sets 
of comparisons were considered. Thus, the confidence intervals in the tcjrt that arc based 
on sets of comparisons are more conservative than those described on th^ previous pages. 
A more dctailwl description of the use of the Bonferroni procedure appears in the Tri^ 
State Assessment technical report. 



Statistics with Poorly Determined Standard Errors 

The standard errors for means and proportions reported by NAEP arc statistics and 
therefore are subject to a certain degti^ of imcertainty. In certain cases, typically when the 
standard error is based on a smaU niunber of students, or when the group of students is 
enrolled in a small number of schools, the amount of uncertainty associated with the 
standard errors may be quite large. Throughout this report, estimates of standard errors 
subject to a large degree of uncertainty are followed by the symbol In such cases, the 
standard errors and any confidence intervals or signfficance tests involving these standard 
errors — should be interpreted cautiously. Further details concerning procedures for 
identifying such standard errors are discussed in the Trial State Assessment technical report. 



Minimiun Subgroup Sample Sizes 

Results for mathematics proficiency and background variables were tabulated and reported 
for groups defined by race/ethnicity and type of school community, as well as by gender 
and parents' education level. NAEP collects data for five racial/ethnic subgroups (White, 
Black, Hispanic, Asian/Pacific Islander, and American Indian/Alaskan Native) and four 
types of conMnunities (Advantaged Urban, Disadvantaged Urban, Extreme Rural, and 
Other Communities). However, in many states or territories, and for some regions of the 
country, the number of students in some of these groups was not sufficiently high to permit 
accurate estimation of proficiency and/or background variable results. As a result, data are 
not provided for the subgroups with very small sample sizes. For results to be reported for 
any subgroup, a minimum sample size of 62 students was required. This number was 
determined by computing the sample size required to detect an effect size of 2 with a 
probabilif of ,8 or greater. 
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The efifect size of .2 pertains to the trw difference between the avoage proficiency of the 
subgroup in question and the average proficiency for the total eighth-grade public-school 
population m the state or territory, divided by the standard deviation of the proficiency in 
the total population. If the fruf difference between subgroup and total group mean is 2 
total^group standard deviation units, then a sample of at leas! 62 is itquired to detect 
such a difference with a probability of .8. Further details about the proceduir for 
determining minimum sample size appear in the Trial State Assessment technical report. 

Describing the Size of Percentages 

Some of the percentages reported in the text of the report are given quantitative 
descriptions. For example, the number of students being taught by teachen with master's 
degrees in mathematics mi^t be described as ''relativdy few'' or ''almost all," depending 
on the size of the percentage in question. Any convention for choosing descriptive terms 
for the magnitude of percentages is to some degree arbitrary. The descriptive phrases used 
in the report and the rules used to select them are shown below. 



P«rctnteg« 


[/•sciiption of T«xt in Raport 


p = 0 


None 


0 < p < 10 


Relatively few 


10 < p S 20 


Some 


20 < p :S 30 


About one-quarter 


30 < p :£ 44 


Less than half 


44 < p S 55 


About half 


55 < p < 69 


More than half 


69 < p < 79 


About three-quarters 


79 < p < 89 


Many 


89 < p < 100 


Almost all 


p = 100 


All 
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DATA APPENDIX 



For each of the tables in the main body of the report that presents mathematics proficiency 
results, this appendix contains corresponding data for each level of the four reporting 
subpopulations - race/ethnicity, type of community, parents' education level, and gender. 
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TABLE AS I Students' Reports on the Mathematics Qass 
I They Are Taking 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



ino NAEP TRUU. 
STATE AStEtSMENT 


lialhMwitet 









Picwniaft 

and 
PraSalaRqf 




_ awji 


TOTAL 








SUte 


62 { iJ2) 


23 ( 11) 


11 { om 








4eQ I 


Nation 




18 ( 1J)) 


15 ( l^j 




2S1 { 1^} 


272 { 2A) 


286 ( 2«4} 


RACE/ETHNICITY 
















State 


55 { 2.1) 


26 ( 14) 


14 ( 1.1) 




202 ( 1X>) 


277 ( 2-2) 


286 ( 2J3) 


Nation 


56 ( 2.5) 


21 ( 2.4) 


17 ( 13) 




2S9{ 1.6) 


277 ( 22) 


300 ( 2*3) 










State 


66 ( 1.7) 


22 ( 14) 


8( IX)) 




240 ( 1.0) 


254 { 14) 


277 ( 2.4) 


Natton 


75 ( 4.4) 


13 ( 34>) 


6( 14) 




240 ( 2.4) 




^ ***) 


American Imflan 








State 


71 ( 3^) 


20 ( 2.5) 


4 { 0.9) 




230 { 1^) 


25S ( 4.0) 




Nation 


W { 5.7) 


e( 7^) 


5 ( 2.7) 










TYPE OF COMMUNITY 








Advantaged taten 








State 


66 ( 6.4) 


17 ( 3J) 


8{ 1.7) 




J 






Nation 


55 ( 9.4) 


22 ( 7.9) 


21 ( 4.4) 




28S ( 2.5)1 






Disadvantagad urtm 








State 


54 ( 5.0) 


^ ( 4.6) 


6( 1.9) 




247 { 3.0) 


1 ***) 


1 


Nation 


65 ( 8.0) 


16 ( 4.1) 


14 { 3.3) 




240 ( 4.0)! 


#♦* ^ ***) 


287 ( 4.2)1 


EKtrame rural 








State 


54 ( 4.0) 


33 ( 4.2) 


10 ( 1.7/ 




241 ( 2.6) 


265 ( 2.0) 




Nation 


74 ( 4.5) 


14 ( 5.0) 


7 ( 2.2) 




248 ( 3.1 )t 


^ j 












State 


84 { 1.1) 


20 ( 0.S] 


12 ( 0.8) 




246 ( 0.6) 


263 ( 2.2) 


269 ( 2.1) 


Nation 


81 ( 2.2) 


20 { 2.1) 


16 ( 1.4} 




251 ( 2.0) 


272 ( 2.S) 


294 ( 2.7) 



The Standard crror$ of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample The percenuges may not total 100 percent because a small number of students 
reported taking other mathematics courses, f Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow 
accurate determination of the variability of this esumaied mean proficiency. Sample si^e is insufnaent to 
permit a reUable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A5 I Students' Reports on the Mathematics Qass 
(continued) | They Are Taking 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



ItBONAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


EI«Mh-gradt 
MilfiMiatlct 









fwoantasa 
and 

MnaMdsiwy 


and 
PfsAdsncy 


IBM 

Sraflfiianetf 


TOTAL 








State 




23 ( 1.1) 


11 { 0.6) 




247 ( OJ) 


205 ( 1«$) 


260 i iJS\ 


Nstion 


02 1 2*1) 


16 ( U) 


15 { 1.2) 

1*/' \ 




2S1 ( 14) 


272 ( 2A) 


280 ( 2A} 


PARENTS' EiXIGATION 








HS nochfpradUAt* 








State 


70 ( 3.1) 


21 ( 3.1) 


6 M 1) 




236 ( 1^) 


254 { 3.4) 


\ f 


Nation 


77 ( 3-7) 


13 ( 3.4) 


3(11) 




241 I 2.11 


\ 9 


i f 


KS oradUAta 












21 { 2^1 






241 ( 1^) 


250 ( 3.2) 




Nation 


70 ( 2.0) 


18 ( 2.Jti 


0(11) 

V \ 1.1/ 




249 ( 1J)) 


266 ( 3.5) 


277 ( 5.2) 


Soma coMaga 


















»3 ( 1.7) 


266 ( 2.1) 


««« 1 


Nation 


eO( 3.1) 


21 ( 2.0) 


15 ( 1.9) . 




257 ( 2.1) 


276 ( 2.8) 


2S5( 3.2) 


CoHaga ffraduata 




State 


54 ; 7.0] 


24 ( 1.5) 


18 ( 1.3) 




2tf1 1.4) 


276 ( 2.3) 


289 ( 2.3) 


Nation 


5:- I 2.7) 


21 ( 2.3) 


24 ( 1.7) 




25&( 13) 


278 ( 2.8) 


303 ( 2.3) 


GENDER 








Mala 








State 


eS{ 1.6) 


21 ( 1.8) 


10 ( 0.8) 




250 ( 1.2) 


270 ( 2.2) 


295 ' 2.9) 


Nation 


03 ( 2.1) 


18 ( 1.8) 


15 ( 1.2) 




2S2 ( 1.6) 


275 ( 2.9) 


290 ( 2.5) 


Famala 








State 


56 { 1.7) 


24 ( 1.8) 


12 ( 0.8) 




243 ( 1.0) 


261 ( 2.1) 


282 ( 2.5) 


Nation 


61 ( 2.6) 


20 ( 2.3) 


15 ( 1.7) 




251 ( 1.5) 


268 ( 3.0) 


293 ( 2.8) 



The fftindard errors of the estimated statistic appear in parentt^ses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The pcrcenuges may not total 100 percent because a small number of students 
reported taking other mathematics courses. •** Sample size is insufficient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer 
than 62 stwfents). 
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TABLE A6 



Teachers' Reports on the Amount of Time 
Students Spent on Mathematics Homework 
Each Day 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1990 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Nona 


iSMimim 


» Minutes 


45HinutM 


An Hour or 



TOTAL 

State 

Nation 



RilCE/ETHIitCrrY 

WMtt 

State 

Nation 

HifparHc 

State 

Nation 

American Indian 

State 

Nation 



TYPE OF WtlMUIitTY 

Advantaged talian 

State 



Nation 

Disadvantaged urban 

State 

Nation 

Extreme rural 

State 

Nation 

omer 

State 

Nation 



and 



and 
PfoflGleney 



and 



3( OS) 
240 ( 3.5} 
1 ( 0.3) 


33 ( 1.1) 

255 ( 1.0) 
43 ( 4.2) 

256 { 23} 


44 { 1.5) 
253 { 1.1) 

43 { 43) 
266 ( 2^) 


12 ( 1.0) 
208 ( 23) 

10 ( 13) 
872 { 5.7)1 


7 f 03) 
273 1 2.6} 

4( 09) 
878 ( 5.1)1 


2 ( 0.4) 
1 ( 03) 

\ ) 


34 ( 1.7) 
267 ( 1.4) 
38 ( 4S) 


42 ( 2.1) 
270 ( 1.5) 
45 ( 5.1) 


14 ( 13) 
286 ( 3.2) 
11 ( 2.4) 

A77 / 7 All 

87/ [ 73}I 


9 ( 1.7) 
280 { 53}t 

4( 09) 
278 ( Mj! 


3{ 0.4) 
•«« ^ 

1 { 0.8) 


33 ( 1.6) 
247 ( 1.7) 

46 { 7.8) 
245 ( 3.0)1 


44 ( 1.8) 
2451 13) 

34 ( 63) 
251 ( 4.2)1 


13 ( 1.7) 
253 { 2.6) 
13 ( 23) 


6 ( OA) 

««• 1 

7 ( 2.1) 
*** { •**) 


7( 2 J) 
0 { 0.0) 


28 ( 3.3) 
239 ( 2.9) 
74 (31.9) 


S5 ( 3.4) 
233 ( 23) 
22(28.2) 


4 ( 1.7) 

0 ( 0.0) 


e( 13) 

4 ( 43) 


0 ( 0.0) 

#«« 1 

1 ( 0.9) 
♦** ^ ***'! 


29 ( 5.9) 

61 (11.3) 
273 { 3.1)1 


47 ( 93) 

1 *^) 

32 ( 8.6) 


21 ( 53) 
5 ( 3.4) 


3 ( 33) 
0( 0.0) 


13 ( 2.1) 

1 

0 ( 0.0) 


26 { SA) 

1 

41 (12.6) 
236 1 2.1)1 


35 ( 4.2) 

36 ( 9.4) 
253 ( 9.0)t 


8 ( 23) 
12 ( 5.9) 


18 ( 33) 

( •^) 
10 ( 63) 


6 ( 0.9) 
0 ( 0.0) 


17 ( 3.0) 
246 ( 3.4) 

68 (14.9) 
253 ( 5.4)1 


48 ( 5.4) 
251 ( 2.4) 
14 (10.9) 


19 ( 43) 
255 ( 53)1 
8 ( 5.6) 


10 ( 33) 

j ***) 

10 ( 7.3) 


2 ( 0.6) 
1 ( 0.4) 


38 ( 13) 
253 ( 1.2) 

37 ( 43) 
256 ( 3.1) 


44 ( 1.4) 
250 ( U) 

49 ( 5.1) 
265 ( 23) 


10 ( 03) 
272 ( 33) 

10 ( 2.4) 
276 ( 83)1 


6( 03) 
276 ( 4.0) 

4( 1.1) 
282 (11.6)1 



The standard errors of the estimated staiisucs appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean profiaency. Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE i» 6 
(contmued) 



Teachers' Retwrts on tbe Amount of Time 
Students Spent on Mathematics Homeworii 
Each Day 

PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1860 HAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Nona 


15 Mimitet 


30 Minutes 


45 Mhmttf 


An Hotror 



WW 



TOTAL 

State 

Nation 



PAREWTg^ EPUCATIOW 
ttS noci-ywiuatt 



3{ 


0^) 


33{ 


1.1) 


240 ( 


3^) 


2SS\ 




1{ 




431 


*2) 






2501 


2J) 



44( 15) 
253 ( 1.1) 

43 { 43) 
206 ( 2.0} 



12 ( IjO) 
2M( 2J) 

10 ( 1.0} 
272 ( 5.7}! 



7( 


I 04) 


273 




4 




271 





State 


3{ 


0.6) 


35( 


33) 


43 ( 33} 


131 33) 


5( 13) 




^ i 


**•) 


242 { 


23) 


237 { 23} 




««• 1 


Nation 




0.8} 


4S( 


63} 


40 ( 6.1} 


0f 1.7) 


4f 13) 






^, 


240 ( 


23) 


246 { 3.7} 






NS graduate 
















State 


S( 


0.7) 


30{ 


23) 


48 ( 2.4) 


11 ( 1>l) 


e( 1.1) 






^, 


247 { 


23} 


245 ( 13) 


257 ( 33} 




Nation 


1{ 


0.5) 


43{ 


53) 


44 ( 53) 


»( 3.1) 


3( 13) 






•**} 


240 ( 


3.1) 


258 ( 2.7) 






Soma eoNage 














State 


3( 


1.1) 


33( 


2^} 


43 ( 33) 


14 { 23} 


7( 1.6) 




( 




2S0( 


13) 


261 ( 2.4) 


271 ( 43} 




Nation 


1 ( 


0^) 


44( 


5.4) 


43 ( 53) 


7{ 2.1) 


4( 13) 




*** ( 




2e5( 


23) 


270 ( 3.6) 






College graduate 
















state 


1 ( 


0.6) 


34( 


1.8) 


42 ( 23) 


13 ( 13) 


9( 13) 




•** { 


***) 


2S3( 


13) 


268 ( 2.1) 


288 ( 33) 




Nation 


0( 


0.3) 


40( 


4.7) 


44 ( 4.1) 


11 ( 23) 


5( 13) 




( 




2e5( 


23) 


277 ( 33) 


287 ( 6.1)1 


( 


GENDER 
















Male 
















State 


3( 


0.6) 


35( 


13) 


45 ( 23) 


12 ( 1.1) 


7{ 1.4) 




( 


j 


2S0( 


1.6) 


2561 23) 


270 ( 33) 


278 ( 43)1 


Nation 


1 ( 


0.3) 


44( 


4.4) 


43 ( 43) 


0( 13) 


S( 13) 




( 




2S7( 


23) 


268 ( 23) 


273 ( 73)f 


279 ( 7.7)1 


Femafe 












State 


4( 


0.5) 


31 ( 


13) 


44 ( 13) 


13 ( 13) 


8( 13) 








250 ( 


13) 


250 ( 13) 


267 ( 3.7) 


266 ( 4.7) 


Nation 


1 ( 


0.4) 


41 ( 


4.4) 


43 ( 4.7) 


11 ( 2.0) 


4( 03) 




**• ( 


***) 


255 ( 


23) 


264 ( 23) 


272 ( 5.7)1 





The nandard errors of the estimated statist)';^ appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 suiutard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret ^vith caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this eniruated mt^an proficiency. *** Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate {fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A7 



Students' Reports on the Amount of Time They 
Spent on Mathematics Homework Each Day 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICfENCY 



1800 NAEP TtHAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Nonv 


IS yinuiM 


WMinulM 




An Hour or 
Uor* 



TOTAL 

State 

Nation 

RACg/ETHW>CtTY 

State 
Nctton 

Hispanic 

State 

Nation 

Amarican ImMan 

State 

Nation 



TYPE OF COMMUNITY 

Advantaged urtwn 

State 



Nation 

DiMdvantagad urtian 

State 

Nation 

Extrama rural 

State 

Nation 

Othar 

State 

Nation 



8( 0.0} 

asfl ( 2J) 

9 i 0.8} 
251 ( ZA) 



26 ( 1.1) 
TSn 13) 

31 ( 2.0} 
204 ( 1^) 



29 ( 1.0) 
255 ( 1.2) 

32 ( 1.2} 
263 ( 1.9) 



18 ( 0.9) 

257 ( 1.7) 

18 ( 1.0) 

266 { m 



•nd 

MSoiwiGy Mdmv Prrflelwiey Profldtncy Pro U ckn c y 



16 ( 0.9) 
255 ( 2.1) 

12 { 1.1) 
258 ( 3.1} 



12 ( 1.1) 
274 ( 34) 

10 { 1.0) 
258 ( %A) 


27 { 1.5) 
273 ( 2.3) 

33 ( 24) 
270 ( 1.9) 


27 ( 13) 
270 ( 13) 

32 ( 13) 
270 ( 2.1) 


17 ( 1.1) 
273 ( 2.4) 

15 ( 03) 
277 { 2.2) 


18 ( 1.4) 
270 ( 3.21 

11 ( 13) 
268 ( 33) 


8( OJ) 
243 { 3.5) 
12 { 1.8) 


25 { 14) 
247 ( 1.7) 

27 ( 3.0) 
246 ( 3.6} 


30 ( 1.7) 
248 { 13} 

30 ( 23) 
248 ( 3.4) 


18 ( 15) 
249 ( 2:2} 

17 ( 2.1) 
241 ( 43} 


16 ( 13) 
246 ( 23) 
14 ( 1.7) 

^ 


8( 1.9) 

•♦^ 1 

13 ( 5.3) 


20 ( 1.8) 
236 ( 3.3) 
30 (10.0) 


29 ( 2.9) 
240 ( 43) 

27 ( 6.7) 


24 ( 2.2) 
237 ( 33) 
24 (14.2) 


20 { 2.1) 
235 ( 2.7) 
6 { 64) 

J ***) 


10 ( 3.7) 
8 ( 2ii) 


27 ( 24) 

41 (12.5) 
278 ( 3.0)1 


27 ( 1.0) 

31 ( 63) 
280 ( 4.8)1 


18 ( 4^} 

12 ( 3.3) 


18 ( 43) 

*** ( 

7 { 34) 


8 ( 2.0) 
12 ( 3.7) 


32 ( 5.8) 

24 ( 3.3) 
253 ( 4.9)1 


33 ( 53) 

31 ( 3.0) 
247 ( 4.7)1 


12 ( 2.1) 

20 ( 13) 
250 ( 43)1 


17 ( 23) 
14 { 22) 

•** j 


11 ( 1.8) 
8 ( 2.3) 


22 ( 1.6) 
254 ( 2.3) 

36 ( 4.6) 
260 ( 33)1 


28 ( 24) 
255 ( 23) 

31 ( 23) 
255 { 5.1)' 


21 ( 1.7) 
252 ( 43) 
18 { 33) 

^ 


17 ( 1.9) 
248 ( 24) 
7 ( 2.7) 


9 ( 0.7) 
255 ( 2.8) 

9{ 1.0) 
250 ( 3.8) 


26 ( 1.4) 
255 j 13) 

30 { U) 
263 ( 2.3) 


28 ( U) 
254 ( 14) 

32 ( 13) 
264 ( 23) 


18 ( 1.1) 
256 ( 1.7) 

15 ( 1.1) 
267 ( 2.1) 


19 ( 1.1) 
255 ( 23) 

13 ( 1.1) 
258 ( 3.6) 



The siandard errors of ihe estimated staimics appear m parentheses. It can be stid with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is wiihm ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample, \ Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is msufRcient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A7 | Students' Reports on the Amount of Time They 
(continued) | Spent on Mathenuitics Homework Each Day 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1M0 NAfP THiAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


None 


ISMinMtaa 


aOMInutea 


aSMinutaa 


An Hour or 
Mora 






mm 

PivRcieQqf 




MM 

PieM 


p 


mraanbs* 

I^Miifliaiicy 


PaMMMapi 
PioAaiaoey 


TOTAL 
















W \ V4»J 


28 ( 1.1) 


mm \ 


1.0) 


1S( 09) 


1S( 00) 




1 ^ Ti 




MS / 


1 91 


9S7 f 1 71 




NWOn 




91 1 mAff 


^ \ 


i 0\ 




12 ( 11) 








on ( 


14^ J 




9SS f 311 


PARENTS' EOUCATKNl 














HS non-graduat* 










19 f 311 


18 ( 2.6) 




lU i 




«o \ 




i f 










240 < 3.0) 




If { AM) 




44 \ 


111 
4.4J 


19 i 9^1 


10 ( 2-21 




( 1 




••4? I 


9 Al 


V 1 


i 1 












17 / 1^1 


ie ( 1.6) 


Ca 


lU i 1.1 J 






1 JI1 




£oQ { 4.U; 


9^7 f O 4\ 


9111 / 
^40 ^ 


9 fli 


9ffl / 3 01 


913 I 3,ai 


Ndtlof) 


4A / 4 7^ 


I d-d] 


^4 f 
31 i 


1 01 

I-*! 


1ft f 1^1 


11 ( 1^1 










9 11 


9% / 9^1 


914 (341 












16 f 16) 


21 { 23) 




4n / 4 D 












261 ( 3.1) 


261 { 


2.1) 


2K( 3.2) 


258 ( 3.3) 


Nation 




M ( 2.7) 


38( 


2.1) 


14 { 1.8) 


11 { 1.5) 






266 ( 3.0) 


266 ( 


2.6) 


274 { 33} 


J ♦♦♦J 










13) 


16 ( 1.4) 


18 ( 1.6) 


State 


»( 1.1) 


28 ( 1.5) 


27 ( 




273 ( 5 J) 


275 ( 2J) 


2^ ( 


2.2) 


271 { 3.3) 


272 ( 3.3) 


Nation 




31 ( 3.4) 


31 { 


2.0} 


18 ( 1.2) 


14 ( 1.9) 




365 ( 3.6} 


275 ( 2^) 


275 ( 


23) 


278 ( 3.2) 


271 ( 2.8) 


GENDER 


























16 ( 0.9) 


State 


10 ( 0.«) 


29 { 1.4) 


28 ( 


1.4) 


17 ( 1.0) 




261 ( 33) 


262 ( 1.9) 


260 ( 


1.») 


257 ( 2.3) 


255 ( 1,9) 


Nation 


11 ( 1.1) 


34 { 2A) 


2g{ 


1.3) 


15 ( 1.2) 


11 ( 1.4) 




2S5 ( 3^) 


284 ( 2.6) 


268( 


2.4) 


265 ( 3.0) 


258 ( 4.1) 


famala 












20 ( 13) 


State 


9 ( 0.9) 


23 ( 1.7) 


29 ( 


13) 


20 ( 1.3) 




256 ( 4.2) 


251 ( 2.1) 


251 ( 


1.3) 


257 ( 2 1) 


255 ( 3.4) 


Nation 


7 ( 0.9) 


26 ( 2.0) 


35( 


1.7) 


17 ( 1.0) 


13 ( 1.3) 




246 ( 4.1) 


263 ( 1.5) 


260 ( 


2.0) 


267 ( 2.4) 


258 ( 3.3) 



The standard errors of the estimated stalisUcs appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the enure population is within + 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. Sample size is insufRcicnt to permit a reliable estimate {fewer than 62 
students). 
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TABLE AS I Teachers' Reports on the Emphasis Given To 
I Specific Mathematics Content Areas 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1990 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


ttiinlmv and 0|Mrations 


MiiiUTifliafll 


OMimCry 


Heavy 
Emphasis 


Uttle or No 
Emphasis 


Heavy 
Emphasis 


Little or No 
Emphasis 


Heavy 
Emphasis 


Uttle or No 
Emphasis 





^ 

ParaanCass 
and 


•n 




^ 

MMf 


and 




and 




NTBMlaft 

and 




AivflciatiGy 




iMVy 


Praltelffficy 




y 


l^nflslanoy 




TOTAL 


















State 


54 ( 


12 ( 


0.7) 


16 ( 1.1> 


33 ( 1^1 




25 ( 1.1) 


33 ( 1J) 




»4 ( 1.0) 


2401 


3^) 


245 ( ai) 


260 ( 1.7 




256 \ ^.0) 


256 ( 1J) 




AO t « «i 


IS f 


9 II 
*• 'f 




33 ( 4.0 










20D( 1J) 


2S7( 


34) 


250 ( 5J) 


5*72 ( 4J) 




200 ( 3j) 


204 ( 54) 


RACE/ETHNICITY 


















vmna 


















State 


49 ( 2.1 ) 


18 ( 


1.1) 


13 ( 1.4) 


90 ( 2^) 


iW% A 4 t 

22 ( 2.1) 


AJf < A ^ % 

35 ( 2.4) 




209 ( 14; 


285 ( 


5*2) 


280 ( 4.3) 


277 K 2.6) 


271 \ 2J9) 


AAA i A 9% 

260 ( 1.7) 


Nation 


4S( 3.7) 


16 ( 


2-4) 


14 ( 3.4) 


36 ( 4.7) 


27 t 44) 


22 ( 3.4) 




207 ( 2^} 


IMA t 

288 ( 


3L5) 


258 ( D.8}l 


277 1 4.3) 


AAC f A Ai 

2Q&( 33) 


273 ( 5.8) 


■ «■ • ^ 










State 


So ( 1^) 




1.1) 


18 ( 1.8) 


31 ( 1.6) 


AA / A Y4 

» ( 1.7) 


AA i 4 

32 1 1.6) 




247 ( 


270 ( 


4J) 


238 ( 4.4) 


243 ( 2.61 




247 ( 2.8) 


248 ( 2.0) 


Nation 


47 ( a.7) 


8 ( 


2^) 


23 ( 4.1) 


34 ( 5.6 




27 ( 6.8) 


16 ( 5.5) 




245 { 4.8) 


*^ { 






255 ( AAf 


«M ( ***) 


( ***) 


AiMncan litdian 


















State 


53 { 3.4; 




1.9) 


20 ( 3.2) 


17 ( 2.5) 


21 ( 33) 


22 ( 2^) 




23S C 2.7) 






*** ( ***) 




247 ( 5.0) 


248 ( 4.1) 


Nation 


54 (18^) 




8.9) 


7( 8.7) 


13 (15.5) 


18 (19.7) 


6 (10.4) 




### ^ 


( 


) 




•«« ^ 








TYPE OF COMMUNITY 


















Advantagad urtMH 


















State 


so (10.8) 


22( 


8.4) 


11 { 8.4) 


30 (12.7) 


39(11.5) 


26 ( 9.6) 






— ( 


•**) 




•«« 1 A**! 




^ 


««« j 


Nation 


28 (13.0) 


16 ( 


4.2) 


9( 7.0) 


40 ( 8.5) 


38 ( 9.4) 


13 ( 3.2) 




^ j 


( 


•^) 




#M ^ 




267 ( 4.9)1 


i 


iXsaitvanlagad utKmh 


















State 


♦3 { 4.7) 


fl( 


2.8) 


5 { 2.7) 


50 ( 6.4) 


20 { 3.8) 


46 ( 4.6) 






( 


— ) 










*#« 1 


Nation 


4a (12.1) 


9( 


4.0) 


» (103) 


21 ( 65) 


33(11.8) 


18 ( 7.6) 




256 ( 6.3)) 


1 


***) 


238 ( 84)1 






248 ( 8.2)! 




EKtrama rural 


















State 


62 ( 3.6) 


11 ( 


1.8) 


28 ( 3.4) 


24 ( 3.6) 


33 ( 3.9) 


33 ( 4.4) 




253 ( 2.1) 


*** { 


***) 


240 ( 3.1) 


263 ( 3.7) 


253 ( 2 J) 


261 { 2.8) 


Nation 


53 (12.4) 


8( 


3.6) 


6( 4.9) 


32 (11.7) 


9( 6.1) 


16 ( 7.9) 




257 ( 7.1 )• 


( 


"•) 




2^{ 9.1)1 


^ 




Oihtf 


















State 


54 { 1.2) 


12 ( 


0.6) 


15 ( 1.1) 


33 ( 1.3) 


n{ 1.1) 


32 ( 1.1) 




252 { 1.1) 


2ai ( 


3J) 


243 ( 3.5) 


258 { 2.0) 


253 ( 2 J) 


257 ( 1.8) 


Nation 


52 ( 4.1) 


1«( 


2.7) 


16 ( 3 J) 


34 ( 5.3) 


28 ( 4.6) 


24 ( 4.3) 




200 ( 2.3) 


286 ( 


3.6) 


253 ( 7.1 )t 


270 ( 4.6) 


260 ( 3.9) 


205 ( 5.7) 



The nandard errors of the estimated sutistics appear in parentheses, ft can t^e said with about 95 percent 
ceruinty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The per«nlagcs may not total 100 percent because the "Moderate emphasis'* 
category is not inctuded, f Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. •** Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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THE 1990 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 



New Mexico 



TABLE A8 
(continued) 



Teachers' Reports on the Emphasis Given to 
Specific Mathematics Content Areas 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVEfiAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMDIT 


NumbiTB and Oporattom 


Maaiuramaiit 


Oaomatry 


Heavy 

Emphasis 


little or No 
Emphasis 


Heavy 

Emphasis 


Uttle or No 
Emphasis 


Heavy 
Emphasis 


unie or No 
Emphasis 





Pereanlaga 


an 


Id 


ParoantaQa 
«d 


aivl 


an 


Hi 

n 


^ofvanitaRO 




Punfirtencv 


PlUfllJUli 1 


Ri tiRilaiirv 


BkmRelMicv 








TOTAL 


















State 




15c ( 


0.7) 


ia f 11) 


t * •9J 


25 t 


1.1) 






254 ( 1*0) 


280( 


3.2) 


245 1 d.1t 


2M f 1 7l 


2sa i 


2 0) 
4.w; 




Nation 




15 ( 


2.1) 


17 f 3 0) 




2a f 


3 ai 


21 ( 3 3) 






267 ( 


34) 


250 / 5 6) 


272 { AJ^\ 


*wV \ 




2a4 i KA\ 
41>* 1 


PARENTS' EOUCATIOH 


















H5 noiv9a<luala 






















4( 


1.8) 


• 1 ^ AffiF; 


97 ( 


do \ 




90 f 9 A) 








***) 


220 { 5 7) 


23a i 5 t\\ 


240 i 


4 51 


243 13 1^ 


Nation 




7( 


2.3) 


22 f 5 3) 






a 3\ 


2n f a 7) 






^ ( 


•*•) 


\ } 


\ ) 






1 1 
















9( 


1.3) 








1 tk\ 


44 ^ 4we/ 






( 


•") 


241 i &3\ 




94A / 


2 7^ 
d,f} 


Am \ dtAj 


Nation 


5& ( 4 a^ 


11 ( 


2.8) 


17 1 3 0\ 


27 * 5 ft\ 


27 i 




OA i < 1 \ 
44 \ O.I ; 






^ ( 


•*•) 


251 1 a 1 H 


253 / 4 7)f 


255 f 


4 21 


24a i A A)l 


Soma eoHa^a 












13 ( 


2.1) 


4A 1 9 C\ 




22 ( 


2^; 






263 ( 2.1) 






246 { 44) 


264 ( 3.9) 


258( 


3.9) 


261 ( 2.6) 


Nation 


47 ( 4.4) 


17 { 


3.3) 


12 ( 2.7) 


30 ( 5^) 


27 ( 


5.0) 


23 ( 4.1) 




265 ( 2.S) 


264 ( 


4.1)! 


«*« ^ 


270 ( 43) 


262 ( 


4.6)! 


270 ( 47) 


Codagt graduatt 










State 


48 { 1.9) 


18 ( 


1.7) 


12 ( 1.5) 


37 ( 2^) 


2e{ 


1i») 


33 ( 2.1) 




267 ( 2.3) 


2d3( 


3.3) 


268 ( 7.2) 


27d ( 2.8) 


268 ( 


3.3) 


272 ( 1.9) 


Nation 


44 ( 4.1) 


19 ( 


2.4) 


16 ( 3.3) 


37 ( 3.8) 


26^ 


3.4) 


21 ( 2J) 




269 ( 2.6) 


296( 


34) 


264 ( 7.2)1 


2A3( 3J) 


270 ( 


3.8) 


280 ( 6.4) 


GENDER 


















Mala 


















State 


54 ( 1.6) 


12 ( 


1.1) 


17 ( 1.3) 


32 { 2^) 


24 ( 


1.4) 


32 ( 2.0) 




256 ( 1.6) 


282 ( 


4.2) 


251 ( 34) 


2e0( 3^) 


260( 


2.6) 


260 ( 2.1) 


Nation 


46 ( 4.1) 


14 ( 


2.1) 


17 ( 3.3) 


32 ( 3 J) 


29{ 


4.1) 


20 ( 3.3) 




261 ( IS) 


287 ( 


4.4) 


258 ( 6.7) 


275 ( 4,8) 


263/ 


3.6) 


266 { 6.8) 


Famalt 














State 


53 ( 1.7) 


12 ( 


1.1) 


16 ( 1.5) 


34 ( 1.6) 


25 ( 


17) 


33 { 1.6) 




253 { 13) 


277 ( 


5.3) 


238 ( 3.7) 


251 ( 2J) 


252 ( 


27) 


256 ( 2.0) 


Nation 


51 ( 3.9) 


15 ( 


2.4) 


17 ( 3.2) 


35 ( 4.3) 


27 ( 


3.9) 


23 ( 35) 




260 ( 2.0) 


286 ( 


3JJ) 


241 ( 54) 


268 ( 4,1) 


256 ( 


33) 


263 ( 5.0) 



The standard errors of the estimated sutinics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages may not total 100 percent because the "Moderate emphasis" 
category is not included, f Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accura; 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample si2e is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 studenu). 
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New Mexico 



TABLE A8 | Teachers' Reports on the Empluisis Given To 
(continued) | spedfic Mathemttics Content Ams 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1800 WkEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Data Anilytis, Ststtstlcs. and 
PrababMtty 


Alpabra and RaKltom 


Heavy Emphasis 


Uttfe or No 
Emphasis 


Heavy Emphasis 


Uttle or NO 
Emphasis 





ParoanCass 
and 


_ jnd 


PsDcwttass 
and 






PralleitiKy 


SraAclaiKy 


PfsSohncy 




DtaMy 


TOTAL 












State 


14 { OS) 


58 C 1.3) 


«3( 15) 


18 


( 1.0) 




2S5 ( 33} 


248 ( 13) 


367 ( 14) 


296 


[ 14) 




14 [ Z^J 




49 { 33; 


20 


[ 3.0) 






«ei ( 2JI) 


379 ( 83; 


243 


(33) 


ifJwuc#R 1 n 11 1 w 1 1 T 












WIKta 












state 


12 { 1.1) 


55 ( 1.7) 


60 ( 23} 


11 ( 1.1) 




277 ( 55) 


271 { 13) 


261 { 23} 


246 { 3.1 


Nation 


14 ( 24) 


53 ( 5X)) 


48( 45} 


16 


( 2A) 




27B{ 4.1) 


271 ( 3.1) 


261 ( 3.0} 


251 


(33) 


Hispanle 








State 


15 { 1.4) 


57 ( 2.0) 


51 ( 13} 


17 ( 13) 




245 ( 3.2) 


238 ( 1.7) 


257 ( 13} 


235 ( 23} 


Nation 


15 ( 4.1) 


56 ( 63) 


46 ( 53} 


18 ( 45} 




1 


246 ( 44) 


257 ( 43}) 




Amarican Indian 










State 


13 ( 2.4) 


55 ( 33) 


37 ( 34} 


23 { 23) 






222 ( 3.0) 


245 ( 33} 


222 ( 23) 


Nation 


3( 45) 


82 (2S.1) 


16 (213) 


87 (513) 








^ 


^ 


TYPE OF COMMUNITY 












AdvantaQad urban 












State 


11 { 3.7) 


55 ( 4.5) 


79 ( 63) 


2 ( 1.7) 






j 


*«« 1 




Nation 


11 { 6.6) 


65 (10.4) 


41 ( 83) 


18 


53) 




##• j 


2S4 ( 74)1 


286 ( 73)1 




Diiadvanlagad urtan 










State 


1 ( 0.1) 


80 ( 43) 


66 ( 53) 


121 


[ 04) 






247 { 3.1) 


266 ( 4.1) 




•**) 


Nation 


19 ( 9.4) 


34 (11.4) 


53 (11.8) 


201 


9A] 






236 ( 85)1 


254 ( 63)1 




> ^) 


Extrama rural 










State 


13 ( 2.7) 


50 ( 2.7) 


46 ( 33) 


16 ( 23) 




251 ( 7.4) 


246 ( 43) 


265 ( 24) 


228 ( 2.7) 


Nation 


5 { 5.4) 


fiS (183) 


^ ( 8.1) 


42 (18.0) 






254 ( 6.7)1 




241 ( 53)t 


OChar 










State 


15 ( 1.0) 


55 ( 1.6) 


53 ( 14) 


lei 


13) 




252 ( 3.6) 


246 ( 13) 


265 ( 13) 


2381 


13) 


Nation 


15 ( 2.0) 


53 ( 53) 


47 ( 43) 


171 


33) 




267 ( 4J) 


200 ( 3.4) 


276 ( 2A) 


2451 


44)( 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said wilh about 9$ percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is witliin ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages may not total 100 percent because t*"" ''Moderate emphasis" 
category is not included, t Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
detcrmmation of the variability of this eslraatcd mean proficiency, Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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THE 1990 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 



New Mexico 



TABLE A8 
(continued) 



Teachers' Reports on the Emphasis Given To 
Specific Mathematics Content Areas 

PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFlCtENCY 



19MNAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Dot* Analytis, Stt»s»«t. and 
ProbabMity 


Aigtbraanc 


IRnctkMit 


Heavy Emphasis 


Uttle or No 
Emphasis 


Hoavy Emphasis 


Uttle or No 
Emprtasts 




The sundard errors of the estomated sUlirtics appear in parenlhe^e*. <:»" ^ ^f^.;;;*^ f "iLl'dTrS 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 student*). 
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N$w Mexico 



TABUB A9 I Teachers' Reports on the Ayailability of 
I Resources 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1800 NA£P TRIAL 


lOttMtheRtsourcMl 


lOclMottof ttit 


1 0«t Smw or Hon* of 


STATE ASSESSMENT 


NMd 


RasourcM 1 NMd 


ttw RsMurcM 1 NMd 






^aiMftafi 

and 

Praflciaiicy 


SraNdincy 


and 


TOTAL 








Stats 


11 ( 0.7) 


50 ( 1.2) 


30 ( 1.1) 










Nation 


13 f 24) 


Se / 401 


SI f 4^1 






205/ 2iS1 












state 


• 

13 ( 1.0) 


51 ( 1.8) 


36 ( 1.6} 




261 ( 5J) 


272 ( 14) 


278 ( 1.7) 


Nation 


11 ( 2^) 


58 ( 4.6) 


30 ( 4.6} 




27S ( 3.5)1 


270 ( 3J} 


267 ( 3.3) 


Hi«|Mnic 




State 


9( 1.1) 


51 { 1.7) 


39 ( 1.8) 




247 ( 3.7) 


248 ( 1.2) 


245 ( 1.4) 


Nation 


23 ( 7.8) 


44 ( 4.9) 


34 ( 7.7) 




248 ( 7,7)f 


250 ( 2.9) 


244 ( 3.0)1 


AimrloMikK^ 








State 


13 { 2.2) 


46 ( 3.3) 


41 ( 4X}) 




^ 


238 ( 23) 


233 ( 3.1) 


Nation 


e ( 7.4) 


72 (26J) 


82 (20.7) 






1 ***) 




TYPE OF COMMUNITY 
















State 


0 ( 0.0) 


58 (10.2) 


42 (102) 




1 


IT** 1 




Nation 


38 ( 9.2) 


59 ( 8.9) 


3( 3.1) 




272 ( 83)1 


286 ( 1J)! 


1 


Maa<tvaiitagt4 urtoan 








State 


0 { 0.0) 


36 ( 4.2) 


64 ( 4.2) 






1 #«# j 


258 ( 3.9) 


Nation 


10 ( 6.8) 


40(13.1) 


SO (14.5) 






251 ( 5v4)t 


253 ( 5.5)1 


Extrtme rural 








State 


20 ( 2.7) 


49 ( 4.2) 


32 ( 4.0) 




260 ( 2.8) 


253 ( 1.9) 


248 ( 3.6) 


Nation 


2 ( 2.6) 


54 (10.4) 


43 (10.3) 




^ 


260 ( 8.8)1 


257 ( 5.0)! 


Othar 






State 


11 ( OA) 


53 ( 1.2) 


37 ( 1.1) 




251 ( 3.6) 


256 ( 1.1) 


253 ( 1.7) 


Nation 


11 { 2.9) 


56 ( 54) 


31 ( 5.6) 




265 ( 3.9)1 


264 ( 2.1) 


263 ( 4.2) 



The standard errors of the rstimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty thai, for each iK>pulation of interest, the value for the entire population is within i 2 sundard errors 
of the estimate for the sample, ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufTicienl to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 




THE 1990 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 



New Mexico 



TABLE A9 
(contbu^) 



Teachers' Reports on the Availability of 
Resources 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



IMO NAEP TRIAL 
STATE AtS^MEirr 


1 OM MltwMflamM 1 




1 0«t $«m» or Nen* of 
th» Rhoutms 1 NmkI 



TOTAL 

State 

Nation 



PARtm EDUCATiOli 

State 

Hgtion 

MS graduate 

State 

Nation 
fwntjroliua 

Nation 

Cfl Hag a gnKtuata 
State 

Nation 



QEIiOCR 



Mala 

state 

Nation 

FMfiala 

State 

Nation 



11 { 0.7) 
254 3.7) 

13 ( 2A) 
285 1 4.3} 



11 { 2J2) 

i( aj) 

12 ( 1.5) 
^1 ( 2.6) 

10 { 2.5) 
253 { 44)! 

13 ( 2.0) 

j 

13 ( 3.3) 
9( 1.5) 

IS ( 2ja] 

276 ( 5.4)1 



11 ( 1.0) 
257 ( 2.9) 

13 ( 2.8) 
264 ( 5.0)1 

11 ( 0.9) 
251 ( 3.6] 

13 ( 2A) 
268 ( 3.9) 



fiO{ 15) 
2S6 { 0.8} 

58 ( 4.0) 
265 ( 2.0) 



45 { 3.1) 
242 { 2.0) 

54 ( 5.7) 
244 { 2.7) 

52 ( 1.9) 
249 ( 1.7) 

54 ( 4 J) 
256 ( 1.9) 

51 ( 3.2) 
263 ( 1.8) 
62 ( 4 J) 

269 ( 2.5) 

51 { 1.9) 

270 { 1.8) 
58 ( 4 J) 

278 ( 2.2) 



50 ( 1.8) 
259 ( 15) 

57 { 4.0) 
265 { 2.6) 

51 { 1.7) 
254 ( 1.0) 

55 ( 4.4) 
264 ( 2.0) 



258 < 15} 
31 ( 4.2) 
261 ( 2.9) 



44( 

238{ 
38( 
243 ( 



35) 

2.4) 
6.3) 

3.5)! 



38 ( 1J) 
244 ( 2.1) 
35 { 4.0) 

258 { 2.8) 

37 ( 3.0) 

259 { 2.7) 
25 ( 4.1) 

267 ( 3J) 

40 ( 1.8) 

278 ( 1.9) 

30 { 5.1) 

273 ( 3.7) 



39 ( 1.7) 
259 ( 2.0) 

30 ( 4.0) 
264 ( 3.3) 

38 { 1.7) 
252 ( 2.0) 

32 ( 4.7) 
257 ( 3.0) 



The ttandard crrort of tJw wtimated cutitticf appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 ilandard errors 
of the ertimate for the fample. • Interpret with caution -- the nature of the lample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this ettimated mean proftdency. Sampte fi2c is insufTicient to permit a 
reliable estimate {fewer than 62 ctudenu). 
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TABLE AlOa 



Teachers' Reports on the Frequency of Small 
Group Work 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1000 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


At Lm^ Onco A WMk 


Lost Than OnM A WMk 


K^vor 





Poreontaoo 
and 


and 


and 




PfoOcloncy 


PraMancy 


PnfleiMicy 


TOTAL 








State 


51 { 1-4) 


36 { 1.4) 


11 ( 0.7) 




257 ( 1.1) 


256 ( 1.2} 


256 ( 2.0) 


Nation 


50 ( 4.4) 


43 ( 4.1) 


8 ( 2.0) 




260 ( 2^) 


264 ( 2 J) 


277 ( 5.4)! 


RACE/ETHNICITY 








WMla 






11 { 0.9) 


State 


45 ( 1.7) 


41 ( 1.7) 




274 ( 2,0) 


270 ( 1.4) 


278 ( 2.4) 


Nation 


49 ( 4^) 


43 ( 4.5) 


8 ( 2.3) 




265 ( 27) 


271 ( 2^) 


285 ( 44ljf 








12 { 1.1) 


State 


45 ( 2.11 


39 { 2Jl) 




249 ( 13) 


245 ( 1.5) 


246 ( 2.5) 


Nation 


64 ( 7.2) 


32 ( 6«9) 


4{ 1.4) 




246 ( 2.5) 


247 ( 6*3)1 


\ / 


Ainarican bicNan 








State 


68 ( 3.8) 


24 ( 3.7) 


6 ( 14) 




235 ( 2.1) 


242 ( 3.6) 






15 (24.3) 


60 (27^) 


2 3.7) 






1 r 


i f 


TYPE OF COilUUNfTY 








AiNanlagad urtan 




48 (11.9) 


0 { 0.0) 


State 


52 (11.9) 








•«« 1 


Nation 


39 (22.9) 


41 (17.9) 


20 (12.2) 






273 ( 6.0)1 


j •^j 


Mtadvamage^S urt»an 




16 ( 4.4) 


10 ( 0.6) 


State 


72 { 4.2) 




257 ( 3JS) 






Natfon 


70 (11.7) 


21 ( d.O) 


9 ( 6.5) , 




246 ( 4.8)! 


249 ( 6.7)1 




Extreme rural 








State 


81 ( 4.6) 


25 ( 4.3) 


14 ( 2.5) 




255 ( 2.2) 


250 ( 2.3) 


247 ( 5.5) 


Nation 


S5 (14.6) 


56(17.1) 


9 ( 9.6) 




255 ( 5.5)1 


256 ( 5.9)1 


4^ 1 


Other 








State 


48 ( 1.5) 


43 ( 1.6) 


11 ( 0.7) 




255 ( 1.4) 


253 ( 1.2) 


262 ( 2A) 


Nation 


50 ( 4.4) 


44 ( 44) 


fi ( 1.8) 




360 ( 2.4) 


264 ( 2.8) 


277 ( 8.3)1 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each pcpulauon of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. I Interpret with cauUon - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. •** Sample size is tnsufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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ErJc ' ^ TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 



New Mexico 



TABLE AlOa | Teacbers' Reports on the Fre<|ueiicy of Small 
(continued) | Group Work 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE UATHEMATtCS PROFICIENCY 



1980 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSUENT 


At LMSt One* a WMk 


Uss Than Oik* • WMk 












Pami^Ms 

ani 
frafltlaiiGy 


TOTAL 










State 


51 { 1^} 






11 ( 0.7) 




257 / 1.1) 


3S« 


i4 


258( 24>) 


Nation 


sol 


431 


4,1) 


8? 2X» 




200 ( 22) 


2941 


[23) 


277( 54)1 


PARENTS' EDUCATION 










KS non-^iMluatt 










state 


52 ( 4^} 


37 ( 3.7) 


10 ( S3) 




241 { 2.2) 


238 { 23) 




Nation 


80 ( 64) 


301 




1 ( 1*4} 




244 ( 3.2) 


2ai 


32)1 




HSgraduata 






State 


50 { 1J) 


30 { 1.8} 


11 ( 14) 




248 ( U) 


246 ( l4 


247 ( 5.1) 


Nation 


48 ( 4.4) 


45(5.1) 


6( 2S) 




252 ( 24) 


257 { 2.7) 




Soma coHaya 








state 


51 ( 3.0) 


39( 2J} 


11 ( 1.4) 




282 ( 2.2) 


2e3( 


2S) 




Nation 


51 ( 5.2) 


421 


5.1) 


7(22) 




286 ( 3.1} 


2681 


32) 




CoMg* gradiMt* 








State 


51 ( 2,0) 


38( 


2.1) 


11 ( 12) 




272 ( 1.8) 


272 ( 


2.5) 


274 ( 3.7) 


Nation 


46 ( 5.2) 


431 


4.4) 


11 ( 2.7) 




271 ( 2.6) 


2761 


3.0) 


265 ( 42)1 


GENDER 










*^te 












4fi( 1J) 


38( 


12) 


12 ( 12) 




260 ( 1.5) 


2581 


12) 


260 ( 3.7) 


Nation 


50 ( 4.5) 


42( 


4.0) 


8 ( 2.1) 




261 ( 3X)) 


26S( 


3.1) 


276 ( 52)1 


Famal* 








State 


53 ( 1.8) 


37 ( 


2.0) 


10 ( 1.1) 




254 { 1.7) 


252 ( 


12) 


256 ( 3.6) 


Nation 


50 ( 4.7) 


43( 


4.7) 


7 ( 2.1) 




258 ( 2.2) 


263 ( 


2.1) 


275 ( 6.6)1 



The sundard errors of the eitimated statistkf appear in parentheses, ft can be taid with about 95 percent 
ceruinty that, for each popuJation of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 tundard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufRcient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students)* 
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New Mexico 



TABLE Aiobj Teachers' Reports on the Use of Mathematical 
I Objects 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIM. 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Al LMSt One* a WMk 


Lms Ttian One* a Wtak 







^ ^ _ 

MTOMUIfe 



ano 


— » 
ano 


and 


TOTAL 








State 


10 ( 1^} 


73{ 1.1) 


8( OA) 




252 ( 1^} 


256 ( OM) 


4l%iV \ m»^} 


Nation 


22 ( 3.7) 


08 (.3.9) 


8 ( 2.6) 




254 ( 3^) 


283 ( U) 


262 { 5.9)) 


RACE/ETHNICITY 








lfTnl9 










14 ( 2*0j 


75 ( 22} 


10 ( 0*9) 




2/2 ( 2«o; 


212 { 1 .0) 


276 ( 4.3) 


{NBiiun 


If { 4a}) 


72 ( 4.2) 


10 ( 2J) 




mi [ 3,5)! 


2d8 ( 2.1) 


263 ( 6^)! 








S2 ( 14) 


70 ( 1.7) 


8 ( 1.0) 




24o ( 1*8) 


246 ( 1,1) 


263 ( 3.1) 


Nmion 




55 ( 7^) 


7 { 2.6) 




«4/ ( «3^) 


249 ( 3^J! 








bTdt6 


30 ( 3.0; 


69 ( 3.1 ) 


1 { 0.5) 




m9 ( o4f) 


238 { 2.0} 






/O \34.d; 


22 (34.6) 


0 ( 0.0) 






^ ^^^) 




TYPE OF COMiyiUlirTY 








AdVMlagtd urtan 








State 


27(11.0) 


73 (11.0) 


0 ( 0.0) 




j 




1 ***) 


Nation 


23 (14.4) 


63(11.5) 


15 ( 9.3) 






278 ( 5.6)1 


j 




State 


IS { 4.6) 


66 ( 4.0) 


16 ( 3.2) 






258 ( 3.4) 




Nation 


39(11.4) 


58(12.1) 


2 ( 1.8) 




247 ( 7^)! 


253 ( 7.0)1 


Extrwm rural 






State 


16 ( 2.5) 


82 ( 2.5) 


2 ( 0.6) 




252 ( 3.5) 


252 ( 2.0) 


j 


Nation 


27 (14.9) 


65 (14.6) 


8 ( 3.9) 






262 ( 2.8)1 


j •>««j 




State 


20 ( 1.0) 


70 ( 1.2) 


8 ( 0.7) 




24S( 1.8) 


255 ( 1.0) 


270 ( 2.5) 




19 ( 4.3) 


72 ( 5.0) 


8( 3.3) 


1 Nation 


253 ( 3.9)1 


263 ( 2.2) 


281 ( 7.1)1 



The standard errors of the csUmaied suunics appear in parentheses. Ii can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is withm ± 2 standard errors 
of t)ie estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufTicieni to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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New Mexico 



TABLE A 10b I Teachers' Reports on the Use of Mathematical 

(continued) | Objects 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1000 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 




Uss Thm OiiM Ji WMk 





TOTAL 


PifWiilMa 

anrl 

PraMotaocy 


■no 


mwm 

PfaihsiaciGy 




IV 1 liVi 


73 { 1.1) 


l{ OJ) 






\ Wti] 




Nation 


Sue I 3wf / 


aD f ^ O) 


Q f o ai 








4ao i c oil 
«atf 1 9Hij' 


PARENTS' EDUCATION 














a I 










2#« i 2 J] 


/ O 4 1 


( ) 


Nation 




m I 7^} 


• I o*aj 






«a«i ( 


I > 










staio 


l9 { 1^} 


/# 1 


Q / 4 A) 






imt 1 1-9} 


I / 


Nation 


2a { 4.a; 


7f1 / C 41 


7 / O 111 




2w { 4.vjf 


4Jkft / 4 OV 


( / 


Somacottaga 








State 


18 ( 


73 ( 2*2; 


O / 4 4^ 




255 ( 3.7) 


263 ( 1J) 


1 ***) 


Nation 


IS ( 4.0) 


73 { 4,3) 


9 ( 2.4) 




261 ( 4.4)1 






CoHaga graduata 




72 { 1.8) 


9 ( 0.6) 


State 


19 { 1.7) 




268 { 3 J) 


272 { 1.8) 




Nation 


20 { 3.9) 


89 ( 3.7) 


11 { 2.5) 




266 ( 3.5)1 


274 ( 2.2) 


297 { 4.2)1 


GENDER 
















State 


19 ( 1.8) 


73 ( 2.0) 


8( 1.2) 




252 ( 2.5) 


IJi) 


272 ( 4.3) 


Nation 


22 ( 4.1) 


W{ 4,1) 


8 ( 2.0) 




255 ( 4.1) 


285 ( 2.1) 


287 ( 7S)\ 


Femala 








State 


20 ( 1.7) 


72 ( 1.6) 


7 ( 0.8) 




252 ( 2.3) 


252 ( 1.3) 


265 ( 3.5) 


Nation 


21 ( 3.6) 


88 ( 4^) 


10 ( 3.3) 




254 ( 3.3) 


262 ( 1.0) 


278 ( 6.0)1 



The sundard errors of the estimated suiistics appear m parenihe^$. h can be $a!d wiih about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of Uie estimate for the sample, \ interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variabihty of this estimated mean profiaency. Sample size is msufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE Alia 



Teachers' Reports on the Frequency of 
Mathematics Textbook Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1M0 NAEP TRIAl. 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Aknott Evary Day 


9vm»i TimM a WMk 


Aboul OiiM a W»«k or 
Lass 






Pafoamaft 

_ antf 
PfoRdency 




m 

daney 


raioantui 

_ «n(i 
ttraftoiMGy 


TOTAL 










State 


80 { A2) 


3SI 


[ 141) 


0( 03} 




3S6 { OS) 


2S3 


i-4) 




NlUQfl 




31 1 


3.1) 


n 13) 






2S4I 


. 2 J) 


MO { & 1 11 




















4( 05) 


State 


73 ( 1^) 


23 ( 2.0) 




274 ( 1.5) 


268 ( 2.1] 




Nation 


64 ( 3.7) 


26 ( 3.2) 


8( 23) 




272 ( 1 J) 


264 ( 34) 


264 ( 5.4)1 


Hlapanlc 








7( 05) 


State 


65 ( 1.6) 


28 ( 1.8) 




248 ( 1.2) 


245 ( 1.5) 


244 ( 3.0) 


Nation 


61 ( 6.S) 


32 


( 55) 


8( 2 J) 




251 ( 3.1) 


240 


( 4J)' 


**• ^ 


Amarlcan Mian 








10 ( OJ) 


State 


88 ( 3.3) 


24 


( 35) 




236 ( 1.6) 


238 


( 3i) 


««« 1 


Nation 


15 (25.9) 


63 


(28J) 


2 ( 3.0) 






J ***) 




TYPE OF COMMUNITY 










Advanlagad itftan 






( 0.0) 


0 ( 0.0) 


State 


100 ( 0.0) 


0 




285 ( 4.6) 




( ***) 




Nation 


63 (15S) 


23 


( 5.2) 


14 (14.5) 




283 1 7.3)1 




( •^) 




DitadvanCaged 4a1»n 






( 4.2) 


18 { 0.6) 


State 


50 { 4.5) 


34 








( •**) 




Nation 


86 (10J) 


31 


(11.1) 


4( 2.2) 




252 ( 4.7)1 


243 


( 6.0)1 




Extramenral 








6 ( 0.4) 


State 


73 ( 4.2) 


21 


( 4.2) 




252 ( 2.4) 


231 


( 33)! 




Nation 


50 (10.8) 


40 


(10.0) 


10 ( 7.3) 




288 ( 4.0)1 


247 


( 7.6)1 


^ 


OttMr 








5 ( 0.4) 


State 


67 ( 1.2) 


28 


( 13) 




258 ( 1.1) 


250 


( 1.5) 


247 ( 2.9) 


Nation 


63 ( 3.9) 


31 


( 3.5) 


6( 1.9) 




287 ( 2.3) 


255 


( 3.1) 


257 ( 5.8)1 



The sundard crrorf of ihc e$iimaied siaiisiics appear in parentheses. It can be said with aboui 95 percent 
ocriaimy that, for each population of inierett, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sampJe. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. *** Sample size is msufTicient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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New Mexico 



TABLE Alia 
(continued) 



Teachers' Reports on the Frequency of 
Mathematics Textbook Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



19B0 NAEP TRUU. 
STATE ASSESSMENT 



Almost Evtry Day 



Stvtral Tkms a WMk 



About One* a Weak pr 



TOTAL 
State 

Nation 
PARENTS' EPUCATKMf 



HS non-graduata 

State 

Nation 

HS graduate 

State 

Nation 

Some c«4taga 

State 

Nation 

OMiaga graduate 

State 

Nation 



OEWDER 



Mala 

State 

Nation 

Female 

State 

Nation 



88 ( U) 
258 ( 0^) 

62 ( a4) 
267 { U) 



^{ 35) 
243 { 2.1) 

67 { 55) 
245 ( 34) 

67 I 15) 
243 ( 1.4) 

61 ( 4.4) 
257 ( 25) 

70 { 25) 
264 ( 1.8) 

68 { 42) 
272 { 2.7) 

71 ( 1.6) 
275 ( 1.6) 

61 ( 4.0) 
281 ( 2.2) 



8« { 15) 
2621 1.4) 

80 ( 3.7) 
269 ( 2.1) 

69 ( 15) 
255 ( 1.3) 

65 ( 3.6) 
266 1 1.8) 



25 ( 1.2) 

253 { 1.4) 
31 ( 3.1 J 

254 ( 2.9} 



31 ( 
240 ( 
27 ( 

( 

27 { 
248 ( 

34( 
250( 

22 ( 
259( 

26{ 
258 ( 

2*{ 
267 { 

31 ( 
265( 



3.1) 
3.1) 
S2) 

1.7) 
2.4) 
3.7) 
2.9} 

2.3) 
3.2} 
3.7) 
5.2) 

1.6) 
2.8) 
3.8) 
3.1) 



25 ( 15) 

255 ( 2.1) 
33 ( 3.4) 

256 ( 3.6) 

26 ( 15) 
251 ( 2.0) 

28 ( 3.3) 
253 { 25) 



^1 ^^WMlVf n^y^ 



6{ OJ) 
247 ( 3.0) 

7( 15) 
260 ( 5.1)1 



7{ 15) 

J 

6( 2.1) 

6 ( 0.6) 
6 ( 1.5) 

»( 1^) 
« { 

6{ 1.9) 

5 ( 0.7) 
" { 

8( 3.1) 



7 ( 0.6) 
253 ( 4.9) 

7( 1J) 
261 { 6.7)1 

5( 0.6) 

7{ 2.2) 



The standard errors of the estimated sutisiics appear in parentheses, it can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard tnor% 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. *** Sample size is insuffictcnt to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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New Mexico 



TABLE Alibi Teachers' Reports on the Frequency of 
I Mathematics Worksheet Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PPOFtCIENCY 



1090 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


At LMMt S«vtral TimM 




UssthanWMkfy 



TOTAL 


Mf^aaiiiaBs 

and 
RroAciancy 


mi 


ppaflfilaMy 


StBte 


33 ( IX)) 


29 ( 1^) 






246 C 1.1) 


2$0( 14} 


261 { 13) 


Mutton 




•IP* i ^9^/ 










4* a I 


aiA#»CJCTMii I/MTV 








state 


27 ( 1.4) 


29 ( 2.1) 


44( 2X>} 




206 ( 2.0) 


277 ( 1.4) 


274 ( 2.1) 


Nation 


32 ( 4.1) 


33 ( 3.5) 


35 ( %A) 




264 ( 2.7) 


264 ( 2.7) 


279 ( 2.9} 


HitpMde 






State 


36 { 1.6) 


30 { U) 


34 ( 1.8) 




243 ( 13) 


248 { 1J) 


250 ( 13] 


Nation 


41 ( 7.7) 


26 { S.3) 


33 ( 73) 




242 { 3.2)! 


244 ( 5.1)1 


257 ( 2.3)1 


AmaHcan Mdian 








State 


4S ( 3.7) 


23 ( 2.3) 


29 ( 3J) 




22fi( 2.5) 


241 ( 2.7) 


245 { 33} 


Nation 


10 (18.8) 


76 (36.2) 


13 (163) 










TYPE OF COMMUNITY 








AflvaiKa^ad urt>an 








State 


18 ( 3.0) 


30 (124) 


53 (113) 






*«« j 




Nation 


59 (13.9) 


20 ( 6.0) 


21 ( a^) 




273 1 3.4)! 




j ***) 


Dftadvanlagtd urtan 








State 


50 { 4.3) 


30 { 4.1) 


20 ( 2.2) 




^ 




^ *^) 


Nation 


50 (13J>) 


22 (11.2) 


28 (10.7) 




237 ( 24)1 


258 ( 6j})l 


263 ( 4.1)1 


Extrama rural 








State 


32 ( 3.1) 


19 ( 2.6) 


49 ( 44) 




245 { 3.1) 


254 ( 3.2) 


256 ( 2.2) 


Nation 


27 (14.3) 


49 (12.7) 


24 (10.1) 






25* ( 8.7)1 




Olhtr 








State 


34 ( 1.2) 


32 ( 1.3) 


35 ( 14) 




247 ( 1.1) 


257 ( 1.2) 


260 ( 2.1) 


Nation 


30 ( 4.4) 


35 ( 4.3) 


36 ( 4.2) 




256 { 3.3) 


259 ( 2.8) 


272 ( 2.9) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 9$ percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample, i Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determinatjon of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency, Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable esumate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE Alibi Teachers' Reports on the Frequency of 
(continued) | Mathematics Worksheet Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1000 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSEfSUENT 


At Lust S«y*ral TimM 


About Onct • V'Mk 


Um man WMMy 



TOTAL 


peraeniife 

PfoNelenQf 


and 


l^efoenlege 

^ end 
Pielciaiicy 


State 


93 ( 1«Q) 


29.( 12) 


36 C 1^) 




24d ( 1.1) 


25* ( 14) 


261 ( 13} 


Nation 


34 ( M) 


33 ( 34} 


32 ( 3.6) 




256 ( 23} 


S60 ( 2S) 


274 ( 2.7) 


PARENTS' EOUCATKM 








H8 noivgradiiata 








State 


46 ( 33) 


28 ( 2.9) 


2S{ 35) 




236 { 2.6) 


243 ( 2.9) 


243 ( 43) 


Nation 


3S ( 6.0) 


29 ( 6.3) 


36 ( 63) 




23S { 33} 


*** { ***) 


250 ( 4 J)l 


HS grailuata 








State 


37 ( 2.1) 


30 ( 2.0) 


33 ( 1i)) 




244 ( 2.1) 


246 ( 2.6} 


251 ( 1.8) 


Nation 


3S ( S3) 


36 { 4.5) 


30 ( 4.8) 




250 { 3.6) 


2S0 ( 2.7) 


283 ( 3.4) 


Some coMegt 




State 


31 { 2J) 


29 ( 2.6) 


40 ( 2.7) 




255 ( 2^) 


267 ( 23) 


2<S ( 2.3) 


Nation 


33 ( 4.7) 


32 ( 4.0) 


35 { 4.1) 




260 ( 2.S) 


266 ( 4.2) 


278 ( 2.6) 


College graduate 








State 


27 { 1.7) 


29 ( 1.8) 


45 ( 2.0) 




264 { 1.9) 


277 ( 2.8) 


275 ( 2.1) 


Nation 


35 ( 3.8) 


32 ( 3.4) 


33 ( 3A) 




264 ( 2.6) 


271 { 24) 


289 ( 2.9) 


OEHDER 








ftfafe 








State 


34 ( 1.8) 


27 ( 1.6) 


38 ( 1.9) 




251 ( 1.6) 


262 ( 2S) 


265 ( 2.1) 


Nation 


35 ( 4.1) 


35 ( 3.S) 


31 ( 3.5) 




257 ( 3.2) 


261 ( 2.8) 


275 ( 3.2) 


Female 








State 


32 ( 1.4) 


31 { 1.9) 


37 ( 2.1) 




246 ( 13) 


257 ( 1.9) 


257 { 2.0) 


Nation 


34 ( 4.1) 


32 ( 3.7) 


34 ( 4.1) 




254 ( 2.1) 


258 ( 2.3) 


27? ' 2.8) 



Th« suncUrd errors of the esUmated mutinies appear in parentheces. It can be catd with about 9S percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population i; within ± 2 st*ndard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. •"• Sample size is insufRcieni to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 studenu). 
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TABLE A12 



Students' Reports on the Frequeocy of Small 
Group Work 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1SS0 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSEStyENT 




LMs Than OfiM « WMk 







PiTMMafe 

ftniSloqf 






TOTAL 








State 


24( 0L9) 


24 ( 0.0} 


S2( IJO) 




mi 1j6) 


283 { 1.8) 


283 ( 1.0) 


Nation 


w ( 2^1 


28 ( 1^) 


44 ( 2.9 ) 




250 ( 2.7) 


287 ( 2.0) 


281 ( 1.6) 


RACEfKifllllCliY 








KMlita 








State 


23 ( 14} 


2» ( 1.8} 


49 ( U) 




27a ( 2.7) 


278 ( 2.2} 


280 ( 1.3} 


Nation 


27 ( 2^) 


m 1.7} 


44 { 35} 




288 ( 3.1) 


272 { 1:0} 


270 ( 1.7} 


Hifp«nic 


State 


22 { \A) 


22 ( 142} 


55 { 1.6} 




24« ( 1.0} 


251 ( 1.7} 


245 ( 1J2} 


Natton 


37 ( 62) 


22 ( 3.8) 


41 ( 54 




242 ( 3J) 


2%( 3.4} 


240 ( 25} 


Amadcan Indian 






State 


32 ( 2^) 


18 { 1 J) 


52 ( 25) 




230 ( 33) 


248 { 3.0) 


235 ( 2.4) 


Nation 


31 ( 5.1} 


35 ( 5.5) 


33 ( 5.0) 










TYPE Of COMMUNITY 








AtfvaniJHiadI urban 








State 


22 { 4.3) 


19 ( 95) 


59 ( 5.4) 




•«« j 




( 


Nation 


27 (13.9) 


33 { AS) 


40 (13.4) 




«. ( 


2B6 ( 5.4)1 


279 ( 35)1 


Dttaifi^anlaflad urtan 








State 


29 { 5.4) 


22 ( 35) 


49 ( 5.6) 




1 






Nation 


31 ( 5.7) 


20 ( 2.8) 


49 ( 6.3) 




245 { 4.0)1 


267 ( 64)1 


245 ( 3.7)1 


EKtrama rural 






State 


26 ( 2.5) 


26 ( 2.2) 


48 ( 2.6) 




255 ( 3.1) 


258 ( 2.0) 


249 ( 25) 


Nation 


34 (10.8) 


27 ( 3.8) 


39 (11.6) 




249 ( 5.2)1 


264 ( 35)1 


256 ( 6.2)1 


Othar 








State 


22 ( 1.1) 


24 ( 1.0) 


53 ( 1.3) 




255 ( 2.1) 


562 ( 1.8» 


252 ( 1.1) 


Nation 


27 ( 2.«) 


28 ( 1.7) 


45 ( 3.3) 




290 ( 3.3) 


264 ( 2.1) 


262 ( 2.2) 



The standard errors of iha estimated sialtstics appear in parenti i. It can be said with about 95 percent 
ccruinty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 sundard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency, *•* Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A12 | Studeats' Reports on the Frequency of Small 
(continued) | Group Work 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



Itn NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSfSSUENT 




Uss Tlian Onoi a WMk 







#afQinla|a 
^ and 
Pi'oCGieficy 


Mi 


Pareanti|a 
and 

PraNalMcy 


TOTAL 








State 


24 { OLV) 


24 f uJ9) 


92 ( IjD} 




2$6l 1j8j 


263 ( 1J| 


253 { 1.0) 


Nation 


26 ( 2 J) 


26 { 1^) 


44 ( 2 J) 




3SS { 2 J) 


207 ( 2Si) 


261 I 1,6) 


PARENTS' EDUCATION 








K9 non-graduate 








State 


24 ( iX) 


24 ( 24) 


53 ( 3^) 




238 ( 3^) 


244 ( 2.7) 


238 ( 2.2) 


Nation 




29 { SjO) 


42 ( 43) 




242 ( a4} 


244 ( 3*0) 


242 ( 8.7) 


HS ^raduata 








State 


24 ( U) 


23 ( 


53 ( 2.3) 




248 ( 


2S2 { 23) 


248 ( 1.9) 


Nation 


28 { 3*0} 


28 { 1,8) 


43 ( 3,4} 




251 { 3.T) 


291 ( 2 J) 


2^( 1.7) 


9onia cQaf 0a 








State 


23 ( 2^) 


25 ( 2A) 


51 ( 2.8) 




282 ( 3.0} 


254 ( 2 J) 


281 ( 1.4) 


Nation 


27 ( 3^) 


27 { 7A) 


46 ( 3.8). 




2« ( 3.6) 


268 ( 3J) 


266 ( 2.1) 


Coiaga graduate 








State 


25 ( 1.6) 


28 ( 1.8) 


48 ( 2.0) 




270 ( 2.9) 


279 ( 2.7) 


269 ( 1.8) 


Nation 


2S { 3.0) 


28 ( 1 J) 


44 { 3.8) 




270 ( 2.7) 


278 { 2.8) 


275 ( 2.2) 


OENDEH 








Mala 








State 


24 ( 1.2) 


25 ( 1.4) 


51 ( 1.7) 




254 ( 1.9) 


266 { 2A) 


257 ( 1.4) 


Nation 


31 ( 2.9) 


28 ( 1 J) 


41 ( 2.9) 




259 ( 3.3) 


266 ( 2.6) 


2621 1.8) 


Female 








State 


24 ( 1J) 


23 ( 1.4) 


53 ( 1.5) 




25« ( 23) 


258 ( 2.1) 


250 ( 1.2) 


Nation 


26 ( 2.4) 


27 { 1.8) 


47 ( 3.2) 




257 ( 2.8) 


286 ( 1.7) 


260 ( 1.8) 



The standard errors of the estimated sutistks appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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TABLE A13 



Students' Reports on the Use of Mathematics 
Objects 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1M0 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


At Uast Oiica a Weak 


Lms TTian One* a W««k 


Naivai' 






PafYsenlapa 
Mid 

PreOcfMKy 


and 

ProAciaiicy 


PaiMMitefla 

_ afijl _ 
PniAcfancy 


TOTAL 








State 

Nation 


2* { 1.1 ; 
251 { 1.*) 

28 ( 1,8) 
258 ( 2.6) 


261 ( 1.4) 

31 ( 1.2) 

sen ^S) 


256 ( 1.0) 
41 { 2.2) 
250 ( 1J) 


RACE/ETHNICITY 








umita 

State 

Nation 


20 ( 1.8) 
268 ( iA) 
27 ( 1.9) 

20p ( 4.0] 


32 ( 1.7) 
273 ( 25) 

33 f 1.6) 


48 { 2.0} 
272 ( 1.3) 
40 ( 25) 


State 
Nation 


21 ( 1.4) 
241 ( 2.0) 

38 { 4.2) 
241 ( 4.6) 


31 { 2.0) 
251 { 1.3) 
23 ( 2.0) 


48 ( 1.9) 
247 ( 1.2) 
40 ( 4.0) 


AmaHcan indiati 

State 

Nation 


36 ( 3.2) 
234 { 2.4) 
35 ( 3.4) 


22 ( 2.7) 
249 ( 4St) 
37 ( 8.2) 


42 ( 3.7) 
234 ( 25) 
28 { 8.8) 


TYPE OF COMMUNITY 








AilvaiiUgtd talwi 

State 

Nation 


18 ( 7.8) 

^ j 

36 (10.3) 
278 ( 8.1)1 


22 { 2.8) 

33 ( 4.8) 
284 ( 3.2)1 


60 { 6.6) 

32 (11.1) 
281 ( 5.9)! 


Olta^ivanlagtit urt>an 

State 


29 ( 3.4) 

^ 

35 ( 6.6) 
249 ( 5.3)1 


23 { 4.9) 

19 { 2.1) 
256 ( 5.7)! 


48 ( 5.4) 


Nation 


48 ( 8.4) 
246 ( 43)1 


Extrama rural 

State 

Natton 


23 ( 2.7) 
243 ( 3.0) 
21 ( 3.1) 


29 ( 2.4) 
260 ( 1J) 

37 ( 4.7) 
262 ( 4.7)1 


47 ( 3.2) 
253 ( 2.4) 

43 { 5.0) 
251 { 5.2)1 


Ottiar 

State 

Natton 


21 ( 1.1) 
251 ( 15) 

27 ( 2.0) 
256 ( 2.9) 


32 ( 15) 
259 ( 1.9) 

31 ( 1.4) 
270 { 1.8) 


47 1 1.3) 
254 ( 1.1) 

41 ( 2.4) 
260 ( 2.2) 



The standard errors of the estimated sutisUcs appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each populadon of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the csUmate for the sample, f Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. *** Sample size is insuffiaeni to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A13 
(continued) 



Students' Reports on the Use of Mathematics 
Objects 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



IfMO NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


At LMSt One* « WMk 


Lms Tlvm One* a WMk 







Pemnlafe 
and 

MvAcfecicy 






TOTAL 








State 


22 ( 1,1) 


31 ( 14} 


47 ( 14) 




251 ( 14) 


261 { 14) 


IX)} 


Nation 


28 ( U) 


31 { 14} 


41 ( 24} 




SS9 ( 2,6} 


206 ( 1^) 


350 ( U) 


PARENTS' EOUCATKMI 








MS non-griduata 








State 


20 ( 2ir) 


28 ( 3.0) 


46 ( ^M^ 




235 ( 2^} 


245 ( 2.7) 


240 ( 3.6) 


Nation 


27 ( 


26 i 2.7) 


47 ( 5.0) 


HS graduate 


2^ { 3^) 


3^) 


240 ( 24} 




State 


20 ( 1.7) 


29 ( 1.7) 


51 ( 7JS\ 




243 ( 2 A) 


251 1 2.1) 


247 ( 1.7) 


Nation 


27 ( 2.7) 


31 ( 24) 


43 ( 34) 




250 ( 2.4} 


256 { 2.7) 


253 ( 2.1} 


Some eotftge 




State 


18 ( 2.4) 


37 ( 2.7) 


45 { 2,7) 




260 ( 2.9} 


261 ( 2.0) 


263 ( 1.7} 


Nation 


2fi ( 2.6) 


36 { 2.3} 


35 ( 2.6} 




261 ( 3J) 


274 ( 24) 


263 { 2.1) 


College graduate 






State 


23 ( 1.7) 


31 ( 1.«) 


46 ( 1.7) 




2S4 ( 2.7) 


277 { 2.8) 


272 ( 1.7) 


Nation 


30 ( 2.5) 


32 ( 2.0) 


38 { 2.6) 




2«8 ( 3.0) 


278 ( 2.0} 


275 ( 2.0) 


OENOER 








Mate 








State 


23 ( 1.6) 


32 ( 1.6} 


45 { 14) 




254 ( 2.1) 


264 ( 1.8} 


258 { 1.4) 


Nation 


32 ( 2.0} 


30 ( 1.5) 


38 ( 24) 




256 ( 2.0} 


271 ( 2.1) 


260 ( 1.8) 


Female 




State 


21 ( 1.3) 


29 ( 13} 


50 ( 1.8) 




247 ( 1.0} 


257 ( 1.7) 


254 ( 14) 


Nation 


25 ( 2.0) 


31 ( 1.9) 


44 ( 2.6) 




257 ( 3.0) 


268 ( 1.5) 


257 ( 14) 



The sumlard errors of the estimated sutisties appear in parentheief. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainly that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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TABLE A14 



Students' Re|iorts on the Frequency of 
Mathematics Textbook Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFtCtENCY 



10B0 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Aimwt Ewy Oiy 


S«¥«nri TiniM a WMk 


AfrmilOnejaWttkor 





^ 

PralKiaBQf 


Mid 


_ jiiii 


TOTAL 








StAte 


79 ( OS) 


13 { Qtti 












Nation 


74 ( 1 J) 


14 { OA) 


12 C 14} 






252 ( 1.7} 


242 ( AS) 


RACfi/ETHNfCtTY 


















00 ( i2) 


4A i M A\ 


7 { 0.6) 




274 ( 1^} 


AMA i A M\ 

262 ( 3JS) 


28$ { 3*0} 


Nation 




13 ( uM) 


11 ( 2.2) 




274 ( 1*3; 


2SB { 22} 


Af A / M A \i 

2S2 ( SAV 


NiS|>anic 




State 


78 ( 1^) 


12 { 14) 


10 ( 0*8) 




249 ( 11}} 


243 ( 3,1) 


238 ( 1J) 


Nation 


o1 { 3.7) 


A4 t A Al 

21 { 2m) 


17 ( 2.7) 




249 ( 2^} 


A J A # f 4 \ 

242 ( S.I) 


^4 ( 3.4} 


Anificjn ifidian 




Stata 


71 ( 2.3) 


IS ( 1.9) 


12 ( U) 




A JA / A A) 

242 ( 2^} 


AAA / A £\ 

229 ( 4J^) 


^ ^^^) 


Nation 


SI ( 44) 


AA / A m\ 

22 ( 3.6} 


17 ( 4.0) 






^ ^'^} 


( 


TYPE OF COMMUNITY 








AchftfiUQad urtan 








State 


72 ( 2.1) 


6 ( 3.9) 


22 ( 3.3) 






*•« 1 


( ^^) 


Nation 


73 (11.1) 


13 ( 1.7) 


14 (104) 




266 ( 4.6)! 




^ *^} 


OteaiivanUiffad urban 




State 


86 ( 6.6) 


16 ( 7.0) 


16 ( 5.2) 




2S6( 3.2) 




^ 


Nation 


60 ( 2.6) 


15 ( 2.5) 


15 ( 2.2) 




253 ( 3.7)! 


243 ( 44)1 


235 ( 63)1 


EKtrame rural 








State 


52 ( 1.6) 


13 ( 1.7) 


8( 1.1) 




256 ( 2.0) 


243 ( 5.0) 




Nation 


86 (11.3) 


15 ( 3.6) 


17 ( 82) 




263 ( 4.2)1 












SUte 


78 ( 1.0) 


13 ( 0.9) 


6 ( 03) 




257 ( 1.1) 


246 ( 26) 


242 ( 1.6) 


Nation 


75 ( 2.2) 


14 ( 1.0) 


10 { 1^) 




267 ( 1J) 


252 ( 2.6) 


239 { 4.3)1 



The standard errors of the emmated statistics appear in parentheses. It can t)e said with about 9S percent 
certainty that, for each popuJation of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency Sample size is insufiicient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A14 I Studeots' Repoits on tiie Frequency of 
(continued) | Mathematics Textbook Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFIOENCY 



Ml^^EP ^^(lAL 
STATE ASf EMMENT 


Aknoat Ewary Day 


Swani Timaa a Waak 


Lata 




TOTAL 




Ml 


am 

PfMMMMy 


m 


Id 


State 


7$( 


Ol9} 


1$( M) 




Oj6) 




2S8( 


osj 


248 ( 24 


24$ ( 


14) 


Natton 


74 ( 




14 ( OJ 


12 ( 


1-8) 




207{ 


1^) 


252 { 1.7) 


242 ( 


4^) 


PARENTS' EDUCATION 












HS non-gradust* 












State 


72( 


2.8) 


14 ( 2.4) 




1.8) 




243 ( 


14) 






•*•) 


Nation 


«4( 


3A] 


1« ( 2.0) 


18 ( 


3.1) 




245 { 


2.3) 




- ( 




HS graduate 






State 


78 ( 


1.7) 


13 ( 1.7) 


9( 


1J) 




249 ( 




246 ( 34) 


241 ( 


341) 


Nation 


71 ( 


3.6) 


16 ( 1.8) 


13 ( 


2.8) 




258( 


1.6) 


248 { 3.2) 


238( 


34)1 


Soma coNaga 






State 


77( 


2.0) 


15 { 1.7) 


8{ 


1.2) 
•**) 




2e6( 




251 ( 3.0) 




Nation 


«0( 


2.0) 


11 ( 1i) 




1.7) 




270 ( 


1.9) 


^ *♦« j 




CoNaga graduate 








State 


81 { 


1.5) 


12 ( 1.2) 


7{ 


1.0) 

4Nh*| 




274 ( 


1.7) 


264 ( 3.3) 


( 


Nation 


77 ( 


2.7) 


13 ( OA) 


10 { 


2.3) 




278 ( 


1.8) 


260 ( 2.8) 


257 ( 


64)t 


OENDER 












IMe 












State 


77( 


1.2) 


13 ( 1.2) 


10 ( 


0.9< 




261 { 


1.2) 


253 ( 2.8) 


252 ( 


2.8, 


Nation 


72 { 


2.4) 


18 ( 1.2) 


12 ( 


2.1) 




268( 


1.8) 


252 ( 2.5) 


242 ( 


6.1) 


Famata 






State 


79 ( 


1.1) 


13 ( 1.1) 


9( 


0.7) 




257 ( 


1.2) 


245 ( 2.5) 


237 ( 


2.9) 


Nation 


76 ( 


1.8) 


13 ( 1.0) 


11 ( 


1.6) 




26S( 


1.3) 


250 ( 25) 


242 ( 


3.8) 



The standard errors of the esUmated sutisl^ appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is wiihin ± 2 sUndard errors 
of the estimate for the sainple. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 studenu). 
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TABLE Al 5 



Students' Reports on the Frequency of 
Mathemitics Worksheet Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1M0 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


At LM*t S«vfrai TimM 


About One* a WMk 


LMsTtumWMMy 



TOTAL 


PMoantaga 

jq^ 

M^pfldanoy 


md 


and 


State 


34 f 1^) 


25(0^ 


41 ( 1.1) 








9(B f 1^1 

AIM 1 


Nation 


3$( 24) 


25 ( 1.8) 


S7( 25) 




2S3( 2^) 


261 { 14) 


272 ( IS) 


RACE/ETHNXMTY 








WMta 

State 


30 ( U) 


24 ( 1.7) 


48 ( 1A) 




270 { 2^) 


2(S ( 2^) 


278 ( 1.7) 


Nation 




24 ( 1*3) 


41 ( 3.0} 




262 ( 25) 


200 ( 1*5) 


277 ( 2,0) 


Hiapanic 




41 ( 1 J) 


State 


33 ( 1.8) 


29 ( 1^) 




243 ( 1^) 


246 ( 1J) 


251 ( 1.4) 


Nation 


44 ( 4.1) 


^ ( 3.4) 


32 { 4.3} 




238 { 3^) 


247 ( 34) 


248 ( 3.3) 


Anrariean Mian 








State 


51 ( 3J) 


23 ( 2*5) 


26 ( 2.6} 




228 { 2<2) 


247 ( Ai) 


247 ( 23} 


Nation 


^1 { 4^) 


X (115) 


28 (125) 




^ ( 




^ ( 


TYPE OF COMUUfitTY 








AArantagad urtan 




25 ( 5.3) 


31 ( 5.4) 


State 


45 ( 8.1) 








*«« ^ ^^) 


Nation 


so ( 9.0) 


19 ( 4.9) 


31 ( 9.3) 




271 ( 3.3)1 


**• ^ 


298 ( 5.3)1 


Ditadvamagad ur1>an 






18 ( 3.2) 


State 


SS{ SS) 


25 ( 4.2) 




^ ( 4.6) 






Nation 


ar ( 5.6) 


23 ( 3.6) 


41 ( 6.7) 




240 { 4.8)1 


253 ( 4.1)1 


255 ( 4.2)1 


Exframe rurai 








State 


30 ( 3.1) 


23 ( 1.9) 


46 ( 3.4) 




240 ( 3.2) 


253 ( 3.2) 


261 ( 2.1) 


Nation 


42 (10.1) 


30( 44) 


26 ( 75) 




248 ( 4.0)1 


256 ( 3.4)1 


267 ( 73)1 


Othar 








State 


3a ( 1.2) 


25 ( 1.0) 


42 ( 1.3) 




246 ( 1.4) 


2531 1.3) 


261 ( 1.5) 


Nation 


36 ( 2.9) 


26 ( 1.2) 


36 ( 2.9) 




252 { 3.0) 


261 ( 2.1) 


272 ( 1.6) 



The standard mors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. \ Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. *** Sample siae is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE Ais I Students' Reports on tbe Frequency of 
(continued) | Mathematics Worksheet Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PRORCIENCY 



IfWO NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ik$SE9tMENT 


At LmsI S«v«ril TifiiM 
M Witk 




LMi Than WMkTy 





Paroantaya 

acud 
PwrflCiiaticy 


PtremlaM 


and 
PraRdmcy 


TOTAL 








State 


' 34 ( 1«2} 


25 { OA) 


41 { 1.1) 




250 ( 1 4) 


254 ( 1*3} 


263 ( 1.2) 


Nation 


Z$ i 2*4) 


25 ( 1.2) 


37 { 23) 






261 ( iA) 


272 ( 1.9} 


PARENTS* EOilCATfON 








119 non-^rMiiaca 








State 


3fl ( 30) 


25 ( 2.0) 


33 ( 3.2) 




2% { 2.6) 


230 ( 3.3) 


246 ( 3.7) 


Nation 


41 ( 4.5} 


30 ( 2J) 


20 ( 4.0) 




235 ( 3.1) 


243 ( 2.7) 


253 ( 2.8) 


HS oraduata 






State 


36 ( 1.7) 


26 ( 2.2) 


36 ( 2jO) 




244 ( 2^} 


246 ( 23) 


252 f 1.7) 


Nation 


^0 { 3.2) 


29 ( 2^) 


32 ( 3.6) 

**** I *f*^t 




247 ( 2.7) 


256 ( 2.5} 


262 { 2.2) 


Soma coHaga 








state 






40 f 2 7) 




253 ( 2.4) 


260 ( 23) 


268 ( 1.9) 


Natton 


34 ( 3.4) 


26 { 2.2) 


40 ( 3.6) 




25S( 2.3) 


269 { 2.8) 


271 ( 2.8) 


CoMaga graAiala 








State 


31 ( 2.2) 


23 ( 1.7) 


46 ( 2.0) 




268 { 2.3) 


269 ( 2.7) 


276 ( 2.1) 


Nation 


38 ( 2.8) 


22 ( 1.8) 


41 ( 2.6) 




264 ( 2.6) 


273 { 2S) 


285 ( 2.3) 


GENDER 








Mala 








State 


35 { 1.4) 


25 ( 1.1) 


40 ( 1.6) 




255 ( 1.9) 


257 ( 2.2) 


265 ( 1.9) 


Nation 


39 ( 2.7) 


25 ( 1.6) 


35 ( 2.7) 




253 ( 2.7) 


263 ( 2.3) 


274 ( 2.4) 


Famala 








State 


33 ( 1.6) 


24 ( 1.4) 


42 ( 1.6) 




245 ( 1.8) 


251 ( 13) 


261 ( 1.4) 


Nation 


37 ( 2.5) 


25 ( 13) 


38 ( 2.6) 




253 ( 2.1) 


259 ( 1.8) 


269 ( 2.2) 



The sundard errors of the estimated sutistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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TABLE A 18 



Students' Reports on Whether They Own a 
Calcuittor and Wl^ther Their Teacher Explains 
How to Use One 



PERCENTAGE OP STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



IfltO NAEP TRIAL 
•TATE ASSESSMENT 


0««n « Caieulator 


TMchM- Eisplaint Cafettetor Ut« 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 









TOTAL 
State 

Nation 

RACTffTHWCITY 

State 

Nation 

Hfapanic 

State 

Nation 

AnMiican Indian 

State 

Nation 



TYPE OF COilMUmTY 



Advanlagad urtDMi 

State 

Nation 

Di«a((vantag«d urtan 

State 

Nation 

Extrwne rural 

State 

Nation 

OttMT 

State 

Nation 



and 



87 ( OS) 
257 ( 0.8} 

87 ( 0^) 
263 ( 13} 



88 ( 0.3) 
272 { 1^) 

86 ( 03) 
270 ( ^S) 

85 ( 0.8) 
248 ( OA) 

82 ( 1.2) 
245 { 2.7) 

86 { 1J2) 
.238 ( 1.7) 

8«( 3.1) 



100 ( 0.0) 
284 ( 4.1) 
98 ( 1.0) 
281 ( 3.8)1 

86 { 0.8) 
258 i 2.7) 

84 ( 1.2) 
250 ( 3.5)) 

87 { 0.8} 
253 ( 1.8) 

96 ( 13) 
257 ( 3.8)1 

87 ( 0.4) 
256 ( 0.8) 

87 ( 0.5) 
283 ( 1.7) 



3( 03} 
231 ( 3.6} 

%i OA) 
234 ( 33} 



1{ 

- { 
2{ 

*• ( 

5( 
** { 
6{ 

( 

4( 

- ( 
8( 

( 



03) 

03} 
—) 

0.6} 
«.) 

1.2) 

1.2) 

3.1) 
•*•) 



0.0) 
') 

1 ( 1.0) 



4( 
" ( 

6( 
•* ( 

3{ 
•* ( 
4( 

" ( 

3( 



0.8) 

1.2) 
**•) 

03) 

•") 

13) 

**•) 



0.4) 

3{ 03) 
233 ( 5.4) 



47 { 13) 
252 ( 1.1} 

48 ( 23) 
256 { 1.7) 



44{ 23 
368 ( 15] 

46 ( 2.6} 
266 ( 13} 

47 { 13} 
244 ( 13} 

63 ( 43} 
243 ( 3.4) 

56 { 23} 
232 ( 23) 
71 (16.7) 



40 ( 53) 

I 

45 (123) 
276 ( 23)t 

47 ( 43) 
255 ( 43} 

53 ( 73} 
247 ( 4.1)1 

48 ( 3.1) 
246 ( 13) 

42 ( 8.7) 
251 ( 43)1 

48 ( ^A) 

251 ( 13} 
50 ( 2.7) 
258 ( 2.1) 



53 ( 13) 
260 ( 1.1} 

S1| 23 
SOBI 14} 



56 ( 23) 
274 1 1.6) 

54 ( 23 
273 ( 13) 

53 ( 13} 
250 ( 13} 

37{ 43} 
245 ( 23} 

41 ( 23} 
245 ( 23) 
28 (18.7) 
{ — ) 



60 { 53) 

55 (123) 
285 ( 6.4)1 

53 ( 43) 

47 ( 731 
251 ( 3.6)1 

51 ( 3.1) 

260 ( 23) 
58 ( 8.7) 

261 { 4y4)l 

52 { 1.4) 
258 ( 13) 

50 ( 2.7} 
266 ( 2.0) 



The sundard errors of th« estimated sutiitics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
cerutmy that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is instifficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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New Mexico 



Students' Reports on Whether They Own . 
Calculator and Whether Their Teacher Explains 
How To Use One 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFiCiENCY 



1800 NAEP miM. 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Own a Catotfilor 


TMCfwr &(pUln> Caiodator Um 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 



TOTAL 


PifoMaga 

and 
flraMMMy 


Itaraanl^a 

'~ ' 


P4ipai4aoa 

md 
ttnMaiicy 


an 

rraici 


4 






3( OSS 


47 ( 1J2) 


53{ 


1.2) 




7S7 I OA) 


231 { 36) 


252 { 1.1) 


200( 




niWkii/9i 




3 ( OA) 


40 I ZS) 


51 { 


25) 




383 ( 


234 ( $J) 


256 ( 1.7) 






PARENTS' EDUCATIOII 


















40 ( 3.3) 


51 ( 


33) 














287 { 2.0) 


244 ( 










53 { 4^} 


47 ( 






243 { 2.0) 


\ f 


^ ( 2 J) 


243 ( 


23) 


Its ivMkiatft 






48 ( 25) 


51 { 


23) 


919193 




3 ( OA) 








242 ( 14} 


253( 


1.7) 


Nation 


07 f 061 


3 { Oil} 


54 ( 3^} 


40( 


3.0) 




25S( 13) 


^ 


252 ( 1i)) 


2S8{ 


2.0) 










S3( 


2-4) 


State 


90 ( 0.4) 


1 ( 0.4) 


47 ( 24) 




282 { 1.2) 




250 ( 2.1) 


265( 


1.8) 


Nation 


00 { 0.9) 


4 ( 0.9) 


4$( 3.2) 


52( 


3.2) 




268 { 1.6} 




265 ( 24) 


268( 


2.2) 


Coll«9a graduata 




1 { 0.4) 


46 ( 19) 


54( 


1.9) 


State 


90 ( 0.4) 




272 { 1.6) 




270 ( 1J) 


275 ( 


1.6) 


Nation 


99 ( 0.2) 


1 ( 05) 


46 ( 2.6) 


54( 


2.6) 




275 ( 1.6) 




268 ( 2.2) 


280 ( 


1.9) 


GENDER 












Mala 

State 


96 ( 0.4) 


2 ( 0.4) 


47 ( 1.7) 


53( 


1.7) 




2S9( 1.1) 




254 ( 13) 


264( 


1.4) 


Nation 


97 ( 0-5) 


3( 03) 


51 ( 2.6) 


4«( 


2.6) 




284 ( 1.7) 




258 ( 2.1) 


269( 


2.1) 


ftmala 








52( 


1-9) 


State 


96 ( 0.6) 


4 ( 0.6) 


48 ( 1.9) 




2S5( om 




250 ( 13) 


256( 


1.4) 


Nation 


97 ( 03) 


3( 03) 


47 ( 23) 


S3( 


23) 




262 ( 1.3) 




258 ( 1.7) 


263( 


1.6) 



The ftajxlard errors of the estimated sutistka appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for etch population of interest, ti» vali» for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of tl^ estimate for the sample. Sample size is insufficient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 



TABLE A18 
(continued) 
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New Mexico 



TABLE A19 



Students' Reports on the Use of a Calculator 
for Problem Solving or Tests 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



lltO NAEP THUU. 
STATE AMEtSMENT 


CSl 


roMMRs hi 
m 


Doing ProMMm at Home 


TaMng Qufsm or Tmm 


AlmMt 
Ahurays 


Never 


Alnoost 
Atwiys 


Never 


Almost 
Atwiys 


Nev^ 



TOTAL 



RACErtTHWICITY 



^nmi m uij t P n M ei mL]/ Wi iiU « m » Mia m mu l»riMwM 9ntki^ 



state 


441 




27 { 


1.1) 




24t\ 


: 1-0) 


mi 




Nation 






231 


1.8 




2S4I 




2731 


1^ 



WMte 

State 

Nation 

HfffMnic 

State 

Nation 

Amarican Indian 

State 

Nation 



TYPE Of COMMUHtTY 



ActvantagMl urtan 

State 

Nation 

OlfadvanCagtd urban 

State 

Nation 

Extrama rural 

State 

Nation 

Ofhar 

State 

Nation 



40 ( 17) 
282 ( 1J) 

Ati 1.71 
2e2( 1.7} 

47 ( 2,0) 
241 ( 1,1) 

51 ( 2 A) 
239 I 2J) 

46 ( 2.S) 
232 ( 1.9) 
33 ( 9.6) 



34 ( 6.7) 

51 ( 5.4) 
270 { 4.7)1 

49 { 4.9) 

52 ( 3.1) 
241 ( 3.8)1 

43 { 2.1) 

245 ( 2.8) 
46 { 7.4) 

24« { 4.3)1 

44 ( 1.6) 

246 ( 1.2) 
46 { 1.9) 

254 { 2.1) 



31 { 1.2) 
!81 ( 2.1) 



281 

24 ( 2.2 
278 ( 1 



26 ( 1.7) 
258 ( 1.7) 

ie ( 3.5) 
252 ( 3.3)! 

22 ( 2.4) 
255 ( 3.6) 

23 ( 4.9) 



25 ( 5.3) 

•«« ^ 

23 (10.7) 

24 { 3,3) 

22 ( 4.5) 
259 ( 5.4)1 

28 ( 1.9) 
268 ( 1.6) 

29 ( 83) 
268 ( 6.1)1 

28 ( 13) 
267 ( 1.9) 

22 { 2.0) 
272 { 1.8) 



24( OJ) 

90 ( 1J 
2«1{ 1J) 



27 ( 1.7) 
270 ( 2.1) 

31 ( 1.5) 
270 { 1.7) 

24 ( 1.4) 
245 ( 1.7) 

29 ( 3.2) 
238 ( 4.8) 

18 ( 2.0) 
235 ( 2.5) 
15 ( 4.9) 



26 ( 4,6) 

32 ( 6.1) 
274 ( 4.9)1 

26 ( 2.4) 

30 ( 3.3) 
246 { 5.2)) 

21 ( 2.2) 
2a6 ( 2.9) 
20 ( 2.5) 

I *^ j 

25 ( 1.1) 
253 ( 1.7) 

32 ( 1.7) 
263 ( 2.3) 



17 { OJ) 
282 ( 2J}) 
19(019) 



18 { 1.0) 
278 ( 2.7) 

18 ( 15) 
269 ( 23) 

16 { 1.2) 
2^ ( 2.0) 

21 ( 2.1) 
244 ( 3.1) 

18 ( 3J) 
238 ( 3.4) 
:»(10.1) 



12 ( 1.7) 
15 ( 2.4) 

15 ( 2.7) 

^ 

24 ( 23) 
254 { 4.6)t 

19 { 2.1) 
256 ( 3.9) 

23 ( 3.9) 
263 ( 4.4)> 

17 ( 0.8) 
263 ( 2.2) 

18 ( 1.1) 
263 ( 2,8) 



10 ( OJ) 
245 ( l4 

27 ( 1.4 
2S3( 2A) 



-11^ 
2e0( 2^) 

25 ( 1J) 
263 ( 2J) 

21 ( 1.4) 
239 ( 2.1) 

26 { 2.7) 
237 { a2) 

16 ( 2.3) 
228 ( 34) 
20 ( 6.2) 

•#«• ^ ^*^) 



14 ( 3.4) 

31 ( 3.8) 
281 ( 7.6)t 

17 { 3.8) 

^ *^) 

27 ( 2 J) 
240 ( 4.9)> 

16 ( 1.9) 
244 ( 3.8) 
24 ( 6.6) 

*#« I *^) 

20 ( 1.0) 
244 ( 1.8) 

27 ( 1.8) 
253 ( 2.7) 



30 ( 1.0) 
270 ( 13) 

90 C 2.0 
274 ( 13 



13) 
281 ( 13) 
32( 23) 
278 ( 1.2) 

33 ( 13) 
258 ( 13) 

22 ( 3.1) 
256 ( 43) 

27 ( 23) 
253 ( 33) 
21 ( 7.5) 



51 ( 53) 

28 ( 9.8) 
285 ( 43)! 

33 ( 4.3) 

27 ( 43) 
263 ( 5.0)1 

36 ( 13) 
268 ( 1.6) 

37 { 83) 
270 { 4.0)1 

37 ( 13) 
289 { 1.7) 

29 ( 2.1) 
275 ( 13) 



The sundard errors of the esum«ied rtatislics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 9S percent 
certainty that, for each populauon of interest, the value for the entire population within ± 2 sundard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages may not tout 100 percent because the "Sometimes" category 
;s not included. ! Interpret with caution the nature of the sample does not allow accurate determination of 
Uie variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufTicieni to permit a reliable estimate 
(fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A19 
(continued) 



Students* Reports on the Use of a Calculator 
for Problem Solving or Tests 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1M0 NAEP TIIIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


WofUn9 IVoMimi In 
datt 


CMds ProMams at Homa 


Takfaig Quixsas or Tattt 


Almost 
Always 


Never 


Almost 
Always 


Never 


Afm«t 
Always 


Never 



TOTAL 
State 

Nation 



PARENTS^ EOUCATtOW 

HS noivgraduata 

State 

Nation 

H« graduate 

State 

Nation 

Soma cdfaga 

State 

Nation 

Coaaga graduate 

State 

Nation 



OENDgR 

Mala 

State 

Nation 



Famala 

State 

Nation 



441 


1^ 


24«1 


! 1.0 


401 


: iA 


2S«( 


u 



40 ( aO) 
2M( 2.1) 

$4( 3.3) 
240 ( 2,3) 

47 { 2.4) 
242 ( 1.7) 

52 ( 2.5) 
240 ( 1.4) 

3»( 2.5) 
253 ( 1.8) 

48 ( 2.8) 
258 ( 2.1) 

41 { 2.0) 
281 ( 1.0) 

45 ( 1.9) 
2«5( 1.7) 



46 ( 1.8) 

251 ( 15) 
50 ( 1.7) 

255 ( 1J) 

41 ( 15) 

244 { 15) 

4« { 2.0) 

252 { 1.7) 



tnd _ _ 

ffwa ci wc y ^ aW Uwcy Praidmcy Mdiney Ur a il ck iK y ffraiekney 



271 1.1 
268 ( 15) 

23 ( 1J) 
273 { 14) 



28 ( 2.8) 
253 ( 35) 
10 ( 3.8) 

» ( 2.0) 
258 ( 2.3) 

20 ( 2.4) 
2^ ( 2.7) 

33 { 2.8) 
272 ( 2.7) 

26 { 2.8) 
272 ( 25) 

28 ( 1.8) 

283 ( 25) 
25 ( 2.4) 

284 ( 1.8) 



25 ( 1.4) 
272 ( 1.7) 

20 ( 2.0) 
275 ( 2.2) 

30 ( 1.7) 
285 ( 2.1) 

26 ( 2.1) 
268 { 1.8) 



24 < OJ) 
255 ( 14) 

30 ( 13) 
261 ( 15) 



18 ( 



2.7) 
•) 

26 ( 3.1) 
2a ( 35) 



25 ( 15) 
247 ( 2.3) 

28 ( 15) 
250 { 2.4) 

23 { 2.1) 
257 ( 25) 
28 ( 2.0) 

267 ( 3.0) 

28 ( 1.8) 

268 ( 2.3) 
33 t 2.0) 

274 { 2.2) 



25 ( 15) 
258 ( 2.2) 

28 ( 15) 
264 { 2.8) 

24 ( 14) 
252 { 1.7) 

32 { 1.6) 
258 ( 1.7) 



17 1 05) 

262 ( 2.0) 
18 ( ao) 

263 { 1.8) 



20 ( 2.7) 

22 ( 25) 
244 ( 4.2) 

17 ( 1.3) 
253 ( 2.8) 

18 ( 15) 
256 ( 2.4) 

18 ( 1.7) 

267 ( 4.0) 
20 ( 1.8) 

268 ( 3.2) 

16 { 15) 
280 ( 3.1) 

16 ( 1.4) 
278 ( 2.8) 



17 { 1.1) 
268 ( 2.3) 

18 ( 1.3) 
263 ( 25) 

17 ( 1.3) 
256 ( 2.7) 

18 ( 1.2) 
263 ( 2.1) 



18 ( 05) 
245 { 15) 

27 ( 1.4) 
253 ( 24) 



16 ( 24) 
235 ( 4.1) 
32 ( 35) 

237 ( 25) 

23 ( 15) 

238 { 25) 
26 ( 1.8) 

246 ( 2.8) 

16 ( 1.8) 
248 ( 2.7) 

26 ( 24) 
255 ( 35) 

18 ( 15) 
260 ( 25) 

26 ( 1.6) 
268 ( 2.6) 



18 ( 14) 
248 ( 24) 

27 { 15) 
256 ( 3.0) 

20 ( 1.2) 
243 ( 2.1) 

27 ( 1.8) 
251 ( 24) 



38 { 1.0) 
270 ( 15; 

30 { 2.0] 
274 ( 1.3: 



33 ( 3.0) 
2S3( 25) 

24 ( 3.2) 
251 ( 4.6) 

35 ( 2.0) 
250 ( 15) 

27 ( 2.2) 
265 ( 2.0) 

4t( 24) 
273 ( 1.8) 

35 ( 25) 
275 ( 25) 

42 { 1.8) 
285 ( 2.1) 

33 ( 2.7) 
285 ( 2.0) 



36 ( 15) 
275 { 1.6) 

26 { 2.1) 
277 ( 1.9) 

40 ( 1.7) 
266 ( 1.8) 

33 { 2.1) 
271 ( 15) 



The ftindird errors of ihe estimated natisiic* appear in parenthews. It can be said with about 95 percent 
oeruinty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 sundard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages may not toul 100 percent because the "Sometimes" category 
i$ not included. Sample size is insufficient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 studenis). 
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TABLE A20 | Students' Knowledge of Using Calculators 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 MAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


High ''Caiculator4ite'' Group 


Othtr "C«lcuUtor-UM" Oroup 








Pevcecilape 
ane 


^ 

reft 


mi 


TOTAL 






rfvl 


ieltncy 


State 




45 ( 1J) 


55 








263 { 1^} 


250 




Nation 






56 








272 { 1.0) 


255 


( 1-5} 


RACE/ETNNICITY 










wmfv 














51 { 1J1) 


48 


( 1^) 






dro { iJo] 


flail 
200 


I 1-0) 


Nation 




U{ 1.4) 


50 


; 1.4) 






277 ( 1.7) 


263 


{ 1.7) 


HiffwIfC 










4Sr I 2.0; 


50 


( 2*0) 






251 { 1.7) 


243 


( 1^) 


IN All on 




w I A2) 


04 


( 4.2) 






254 ( 4*0} 


Al%ft 

230 


/ A AV 












3d ( 2.9) 


04 


f A At 






247 { 3.0) 


231 


{ 


Nstton 




29 (12.0) 


71 


(12.0) 






i / 




I ) 


TYPE Of CMIMUNITY 




















State 






40 


( 9J) 










( ~*) 


Nation 




so ( 3.8) 


50 


( 3J) 






265 ( 4^)1 


275 


( 4.4)! 


Disacfvantagad urtan 








State 




44 ( 6.8) 


56 


( e.8) 


Nation 




^ 

38 ( 4.2) 


62 


( 

( 4.2) 






2G2 ( 5.6)1 


244 


( 3J)I 


Extreme nral 










State 




41 ( 2.7) 


58 


( 2.7) 






261 ( 2.4) 


248 


( 2.3) 


Nation 




39 ( 5.6) 


61 


( 5.6) 






269 ( 4.4)1 


246 


( 4.3)1 


Other 










State 




45 ( 1.4) 


55 


( 1.4) 






2!<2( 15) 


249 


( 1.3) 


Nation 




42 ( 1.4) 


58 


( 1.4) 






271 ( 1J) 


255 


( 2.0) 



The rtindard errors of Die estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 9S percent 
ceruiniy thai, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is wtthin ± 2 sundard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret %^ntb caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. **♦ Sample size js insufTtcicnt to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A20 
(continurd) 



Students' Knowledge of Using Calculators 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 flAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 



Mi^ "CatcUater-UM" Orat^ 



OClMr "CaicUator-Us*" Oraup 



TOTAL 
State 

Nation 



PAmWTS' EIHICATICW 

MS non-graduatt 
State 

Nation 

HSgraduata 

State 

Nation 

Sonw CQ l lay 

State 

Nation 

Coi«9a graduata 

State 

Nation 



PENDER 

Mat* 

State 



Nation 

Pamala 

State 

Nation 



45 1^) 
263 ( 1^} 

42 ( 1^) 
2721 1j8) 



41 ( 3^) 
245 { 3.0) 

34( 33 
248 ( 4v4} 

36 { 2.4} 
^{ 2A) 

40 ( 22 
283 ( 2.0 

44 { 2.9) 
206 2.1) 
48 ( 2.2) 

277 ( ZA) 

56 { 2.1) 

278 ( 1.6) 
48 { 2.0) 

282 ( 2.1) 



43 ( 2.0) 
287 ( 1.8) 

39 ( 2.0) 
274 ( ? n) 



48( 

280( 
45( 
2e0( 



1.9) 

1^) 
1J) 
1.7) 



55 ( 13] 

sso( i4 

58 ( 13) 
255 ( 13) 



56 ( 3.0} 
237 ( 2.1) 

a8( 33} 
242 { 2.4} 

•1(2^) 
244 { 13) 

00 ( 2.2) 
248 ( 13) 

56(23; 
258 ( 1.7 

^( 23 
258 ( 23; 

45(2.1) 
285 ( 2.4) 

54 { 2.0) 
268 ( 13) 



57 


( 2.0) 


254 ( 1,7) 


81 ( 2.0) 


255 ( 23) 


54 


[ 13) 


246 


1.8) 


551 


13) 


254 


[ 13) 



The sUndard errors of the estimated sutisticf appear in parenihefef. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty thai» for each population of interest, the value for the entire population if within ± 2 standard ttrori 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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TABLE A24 



Students' Reports ^ ypes of Reidiiig 
Materials in tlie Home 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1MM NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Z^ro TKifO TVpst 


TfVM Typtt 





TOTAL 


MieeMase 

_ aiitf 
PfsSdenGy 


ami 
PMflilanGy 




State 


29 ( 1.1) 


31 ( 0.9) 


40 { 1.1) 




243 ( 1.4} 


^6 ( T.I) 


200 ( U) 


Nation 




M f 1 ni 






344 C 2 0) 


#w^» \ i«f y 




RACE/ETHNICITY 








WMta 








State 


18 ( 1JJ) 


30 ( 2.0) 


55 ( 1J) 




202 ( 2.8) 


2t»( 1.7) 


278 ( 1.5) 


Nation 


16 { 1.1) 


29 { 1J) 


56 ( 13} 




251 ( 22) 


268 { 1^) 


278 { 1.7) 


Hlqianic 




State 


3a ( 1.8) 


33 ( 1.3) 


29 ( 1.5) 




239 ( 1.5) 


248 ( 1.4) 


256 ( 2Xi) 


Nation 


44 { 3.0) 


30 ( 2.4) 


26 ( 2.3) 




237 ( 3.4) 


244 ( 4.3} 


253 ( 2.4) 


American iiKlian 


State 


34 ( 2.5) 


31 ( 2.1) 


35 ( 2.4) 




231 ( 3.1) 


238 { 3.3) 


243 ( 3.0) 


Nation 


28(11.1) 


40 { 4.9) 


31 ( 9.2) 




^ 






TYFE OF COMMUMITY 








State ^ 










13 { 8.5) 


34 ( 7.8) 


52 (12.3) 










Nation 


13 ( 3.8) 


26 ( 2.1) 


61 ( 4.S) 








2S7 ( 3.6J! 


Dlta<tvantagtd urban 




State 


31 { 5.5) 


36 ( 4.0) 


34 ( 6.1) 






^ 


J 


Nation 


32 ( 3.9) 


31 ( 2.3) 


37 ( 3.6) 




243 ( 2.9)1 


247 { 3.7)1 


257 ( 4 J)l 


Extreme tvnk 




State 


26 ( 1.4) 


34 ( 2.4) 


40 ( 2.5) 




244 ( 3.0) 


252 ( 2.8) 


258 ( 2.4) 


Nation 


17 ( 4.9) 


33 ( 3.2) 


50 ( 5.1) 






253 ( 4J3)f 


263 ( 5.6)t 


Other 






State 


30 ( 1.4) 


30 ( 1.0) 


40 ( 1.2) 




242 ( 1.5) 


254 ( 1.4) 


265 ( 1.6) 


Nation 


22 ( 1.5) 


30 ( 1.3) 


46 ( 1.5) 




244 ( 2.6) 


250 ( 2.2) 


272 { 1.7) 



The $tanciard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be s^d with about 95 percent 
«ruinty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the $av>ple. ! 'nierpret with caution - the nature of the sampk? does not allow accurate 
determination of the vari^vjity uiis estimated mean proficiency. *** Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students), 
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THE 1990 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 



New Mexico 



TABLE A24 | Students' Reports on Types of Rejuting 
(continued) | Materials in tlie Home 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATfCS PROFICIENCY 



IWONAEPTmAL 
tTATfASSiSSMEIIT 


Z«ro to Tm llfPM 




Four TVPM 





^^^^^^^^^ 
Mi 






TOTAL 








State 




SI ( QlO) 


40 ( 1.1) 




2131 


2S6( 1 1) 


266 ( 1.3) 




21 f iJOt 


30 ( 1.0) 


46 { U) 






2S8 i 1.7] 


272 { 1-5) 


PAIieiT^ EOUCATION 








mam ^^m^j^amA^ 

Hm non yaoiynt 






16 ( 2.7) 




55 { S^) 












47 { 4i)) 




25 ( 2XS 




P40 ( SA) 


243 { 3J} 


248 ( 3«3) 














37 f 14)) 


32 1 2,3) 




242 ( 2il1 


340 ( U> 


2S2 { 2S) 


Nation 




33 ( lil} 


40 { 17) 






253 ( 2 7) 


200 ( 2.1) 










••9 I 




44 { 2^) 




2S6( 2 J) 


2St{ 2.3) 


268 ( 2.2) 


Nation 




S2{ 1.7) 


51 ( 2.0) 




251 ( 4.0) 


262 ( 2.6) 


274 ( 1J) 


CoNogt groauit# 






58 ( 2Xi) 


State 


14 ( 1^) 


28 ( 2.0) 




253 { 3.3) 


272 ( 1.7) 


276 ( 1.9) 


Nation 


10 ( 0.«) 


28 ( 1.8) 


62 ( 2.0) 




254 ( 2 J) 


268 < 2.5) 


260 ( 1.8) 


GENDER 








IMo 








State 


28 { iJS) 


( 1^) 


41 { 1.6) 




246 ( 2.0) 


■;'-2( 13) 


268 ( 1.6) 


Natfon 


21 ( 15) 


31 ( 15) 


48 ( 1.4) 




244 ( 2.3) 


256 ( 2.1) 


273 ( 2.0) 


F^iwala 








State 


29 ( 1.7) 


31 ( 1.4) 


40 ( 1.4) 




240 ( 1.6) 


2S2 ( 1.6) 


264 ( 1.8) 


Nation 


22 ( 1.2) 


20 { 1.4} 


49 ( 1.9) 




244 ( 2.2) 


2S8( 1.9) 


270 { 1.7) 



The sundftrd errors of the estunated sutittics appear in parentheses, ft can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. Sample size is insuPHcient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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New Mexico 



TABLE A2S | Students' Repoits on the Amount of Time Spent 
I Watching Television Each Day 



PERCENTAGE Of STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1800 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Ora Hour or 
Lms 


Two Hourt 


TtvooHourt 


Four to Fivt 
Hourt 


Siic Houn or 
Mors 



TOTAL 

J.w ink 


PwosMiya 
end 

PMlMlaMy 


m 


tafli 


ParoeiKiise 

and 
M^oAofency 


m 


ilepa 

d 

(ency 


^et^oanlssa 

awl 
ProffcieiiGy 




ia f Oil) 










■•*/ 


44 / #17) 

f 1 \ V*f / 




261 ( 2i)} 


2e3{ 


1.7) 


257 { 13) 


2S2( 


1.2} 


243 ( 24)) 


NAtion 


12 ( 04} 


21 ( 




22 1 OJ) 


28 ( 


1.1) 


10 ( IX)) 




AMP ^ mtSt) 










1 7\ 


0J£ i 1 71 


RACE/ETMMICtTY 
















WMto 
















State 


18 ( 1.1) 


29{ 


2.1) 


24 ( 1.3) 


23( 


1.fl) 


8 ( 0.9) 




278 ( 23} 


279 { 


2.3) 


271 { 2.0} 


2e4( 


2.1) 


257 ( 3.4) 


Nation 


13 ( IX)) 


23( 


1J) 


24 ( 1.1) 


27 ( 


1.4} 


12 ( 14) 




276 ( 2^} 


275 ( 


2.2) 


272 ( 1^) 


267 { 


1.7) 


253 { 2^) 








State 


12 ( 00) 


21 ( 


1.1) 


24 ( 1.4) 


32( 


1.8} 


12 ( 04) 




248 ( 2A] 


251 C 


24} 


249 { 1.4} 


246 { 


1.*) 


239 ( 3.1) 


Nation 


14 ( 2.4) 


20( 


2S) 


19 ( 2.1) 


31 { 


3.1} 


17 ( 1.7} 






245 ( 


3.2} 


242 ( 5.6) 


247 ( 


33) 


236 ( 34) 


Amartcan Knctian 














State 


15 { 2.2) 


21 { 


2.2) 


26 ( 2.7} 


24 { 


3.6} 


14 ( 1.8) 






236( 


2.7) 


239 { 2.9) 


245 ( 


4.1) 




Nation 


13 { 5.0) 


17 ( 


8.4) 


21 (103) 


28 ( 


5.7) 


22 ( 8.4) 






( 






*** { 






TYPE OF COMMUNITY 
















AifvanCagtd urtUHi 
















State 


18 ( 13) 


38( 


8.8) 


20 { 2.7) 


14 ( 


5.5) 


11 ( 5.4) 




^ j 


( 


*^) 




*** ( 


**•) 




Nation 


18 ( 1.4) 


25 ( 


4.3) 


21 ( 1.8) 


3Q( 


44) 


6 ( 2.0) 






{ 


•**) 


1 ***) 








OltadvaiKagad uHnut 
















State 


7 ( 1.4) 


22 ( 


4.6) 


27 ( 4.9) 


34( 


63) 


11 ( 2.7) 






•** ( 


*^) 


J 


*** ( 






Nation 


8( 1.2) 


17 { 


3.1) 


19 ( 2.1) 


34( 


2A) 


20 ( 34) 






250 ( 


4.0)f 


255 ( 5.0)1 


251 { 


4.7)t 


238 ( 43)! 


Exlrt^ma rural 
















State 


12 ( 1.3) 


25 ( 


2.3) 


26 ( 1.5) 


28 { 


24) 


9( 1.1) 




255 ( 4.4) 


257 ( 


2.1) 


252 ( 2.6) 


251 ( 


2.7) 


244 ( 4.1) 


Nation 


14 ( 3.3) 


ia( 


2.6) 


23 ( 2.0) 


26( 


2.7) 


19 ( 34) 








•**) 




256( 


3.6)1 




Other 
















State 


15 ( 0.8) 


23( 


1.2) 


24 ( 1.1) 


27 ( 


1.4) 


12 1 04) 




260 ( 2.1) 




24) 


257 ( 1.7) 


250 ( 


1.4) 


240 ( 2.4) 


Nation 


12 ( 1.0) 


21 ( 


1.0) 


23 ( 1J!) 


27 ( 


14) 


17 ( 1.4) 




268 ( 2.6) 


200( 


24) 


265 C 2.1) 


250( 


24) 


246 { 23) 



The stambrd errors of the estimited statistics appear in parentheses. Il can be said uith about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ? Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variabihty of this estimated mean proficiency. *** Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 



THE 1990 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 



New Mexico 



TABLE A25 | Studeats' Reports on the Amount of Time Spent 
(continued) | Watching Television Each Day 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Om HOMTor 
LMS 


Two Hours 


ThTMHoun 


Four to Ftvo 
Hours 


Six Hours or 
Wort 





ParaaMasa 




Paf^oanlas'O 

fnd 


ma 


ind 




ftioSGlancy 


ProSGianQf 


PiaAdancy 






TOTAL 












State 


14 ( 0^) 


24 ( 1.0} 


24 ( 0.9) 


27 ( 1.2} 


11 ( 0.7} 




201 { 2.0} 


203 ( 1.7) 


257 ( 1.3) 


252 ( 1J!) 


243 { 2.0} 


Nation 


12 I o.e) 


21 { 0.9} 


22( OJ] 


28 ( 1.1) 


10 ( 1.0} 




200 ( 2.2) 


266 ( \A) 


205 ( 1.7} 


2W ( 1.7) 


245 ( 1.7) 


PARENTS EPUCATlON 












HS noTMiraduata 










16 ( 2.1} 


SUte 


13 ( 2.1) 


21 ( 2.9) 


21 ( 3.3) 


29 { 3.4) 






244 ( 3.2) 


244 ( 3.2} 


242 ( 2.8} 


•*« i 


Nation 


12 ( 2.2) 


20 ( 3.1} 


21 ( 2J) 


28 ( 2.9} 


20 ( 2.4) 






— 1 




244 ( 3.2) 




HSgraduatt 








30 ( 2J2) 


11 { 1^) 


State 


10 ( 1.1) 


23 ( 2.0} 


25 ( 2.0} 




247 ( 3,8) 


250 ( 1.8) 


249 { 2.0} 


247 ( 1.0) 


241 ( 4.2} 


Natton 


8( 1.0) 


17 { 1.4) 


23 ( 24 


32 ( 2.3} 


19 { 1.0) 




24S ( 4.7} 


257 ( 2.8) 


259 { 3.2) 


253 ( 23) 


248 ( 3.0) 


Soma eolfaga 












State 


14 { 1.7) 


25 ( 2.4) 


20 ( 2.4) 


28 ( 2.4) 


8 ( 1.5) 




200 ( 2.8) 


208 ( 3.1) 


204 ( 2.0) 


258 ( 2.3) 




Nation 


10 ( 1.4) 


25 ( 2.4) 


23 ( 2.0) 


28 ( 2.2) 


14 ( 13) 




/ 


275 ( 2.7) 


m{ 33) 


207 ( 23) 


242 { 3.4} 


CoHaga gra<luaia 








22 ( 1.7) 


10 ( 1.2) 


State 


18 ( 1.4) 


27 ( 2.0) 


23 { 1.8) 




279 { 2.3) 


281 { 3.0) 


271 ( 2.7) 


204 ( 23) 


254 ( 3.1) 


Nation 


17 ( 1.3) 


22 ( 1.6) 


23 ( 1.1) 


25 ( 13) 


12 ( 1.1) 




282 ( 2.6) 


280 ( 2.5) 


277 ( 2.2) 


270 ( 2.4) 


255 ( 3.2) 


GENDER 












Mala 












State 


13 ( 1.0) 


24 ( 1.4) 


25 ( 1.3) 


27 ( 13) 


11 ( 1.0) 




268 ( 2.9) 


206 ( 1.6) 


200 ( 2.0) 


253 ( 1.4) 


247 ( 2.1) 


Nation 


11 ( 0.9} 


22 ( 1.2) 


22 ( 1.0) 


28 ( 1.3) 


17 I 13) 




208 ( 3.3) 


207 ( 2.6) 


207 ( 2.2) 


202 { 2.1) 


248 ( 23) 


Famala 












Stale 


15 ( 0.8) 


24 { 1.3) 


23 ( 1J3) 


27 ( 1.0) 


11 ( 0.9) 




255 ( 3.0) 


201 ( 23) 


254 { 1.6) 


251 ( 1.7) 


238 ( 3.0) 


Nation 


14 ( 1.1) 


20 ( 1.3) 


23 ( 1.4) 


28 ( 1.0) 


15 ( 1.2) 




208 ( 2.8) 


2M( 2.2) 


204 ( 1.8) 


258 ( 1.9) 


241 ( 2.2) 



The standard errors of the estimated suiistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
ceruinty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. *** Sample si2c is insufficient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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New Mexico 



TABLE A26 | Students' Reports on the Number of Days of 
I School Missed 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1000 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


NOM 


Ont or T^uro Days 


ThTM Ooyi or Moro 



TOTAL 


Nraontisi 

awl 
M^oSoioitGy 


STMi 

PraAdofKy 


^ «w< 


State 


30 ( 


37 { 1.1) 


27 ( IjO) 




282 { iJO) 


250 < U) 


2«5( 1^) 


piaiion 


49 { 1.1) 








205 ( 13) 


208 ( iJS) 


2S0{ 1*8} 


RACE/ETHNICITY 








Wliita 








State 


30 ( 2.1} 


38 ( 2.2} 


24 ( 15) 




275 ( iJB) 


276 ( 2Ji) 


280 { 1.9} 


Nation 


43 ( 1i) 


34 ( 1.2) 


23 ( iJl) 




273 ( 1.S} 


272 { 17) 


258 ( 2*1) 


Hif|»nf€ 






State 


34 ( 1^) 


38 ( 1.7) 


30 ( 1-7) 




253 { 1^} 


248 { 15} 


240 { 1J) 


Nation 


41 ( aaj 


K( 2^) 


27 ( 25) 




245 ( 4.6} 


250 ( 3^) 


235 { 3.1) 


Amarican Mian 






State 


32 { 2*3) 


36 ( 2.6) 


32 ( 25) 




244 ( 2J9) 


241 ( 2.4} 


228 ( 25} 


Nation 


23 ( M) 


5^1) 


38 ( SJl) 




*** ( 


*** ( ***) 


( •**) 


TYPE OF COMMUNITY 








Atfvanlasod latan 








State 


47 ( e.2} 


36 ( 8.1) 


18 ( 35} 




1 *««| 




^ ♦♦♦^ 


Nation 


47 < 2.3) 


39 ( 2.6) 


15 ( 3.7) 




2«4 ( 4.4)t 


270 ( 4.5)1 




Oitadvantagad urlMui 








State 


34 ( 4.0) 


35 ( ZJd) 


30 ( 3.1) 










Nation 


42 { 3.3) 


26 ( 14) 


32 { 2.7) 




354 ( 3.7)1 


256 ( 4.2)t 


236 ( 8.3)1 


Extrafne nif al 








State 


35 ( 2.1) 


36 ( 2.4) 


28 ( 1.5) 




250 ( 1.4) 


253 ( 2.4) 


245 ( 2.6) 


Nation 


43 ( 4.4) 


32 { 4.2) 


25 ( 3 J) 




257 ( 4.1)! 


264 ( 5.6)t 




Otiitr 








State 


36 ( 15) 


97 ( 1^) 


27 { 1.4) 




261 ( 1.2) 


256 ( 14) 


243 ( 1.4) 


Nation 


45 { 1.3) 


32 { 1.1) 


23 ( 1.1) 




2tt( 2.2) 


206 { 1.9) 


251 1 2.4) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said wjlh about 95 percent 
certainly thai, for each population of interest, tlie value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - ilie nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample si2e is insufiicienl to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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THE 1990 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 



New Mexico 



TABLE A26 I Studeots' Reports on the Number of Days of 
(continued) | School Missed 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 KAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


None 


On* or Tuvo Day* 


TliTM Dayt or Mora 




TOTAL 


^ ^ 

pefoaiictt(e 

ano 
Prafldency 


Paw9eA^K|ie 

ana 
PraNoimqf 


i^ef^peiijafje 

law 
PraAdeiMy 




3e ( i«M/ 


49 1 4 4\ 

37 1 1.1} 


AY / 4 A\ 

27 ( 1.0) 




2GZ ( l»Q} 


tflCA r 4 4% 

298 ( 1«3) 


A^C / 4 At 

245 ( 1.3} 


NBiiOn 


49 ( 1.1} 


92 ( QM] 


/ 4 4 1 

23 ( 1.1) 




21^ i i«a; 


20B \ i<Oj 


1^ ( 1.8} 


PARENTS' EDUCATION 








Hi noD'gnNlujit* 










90 ( 3^) 


35 ( 2.0) 


Af / A At 

35 ( 2.8} 




244 ( 2.7) 


242 ( 3^) 


AA*y / A At 

237 ( 2.0) 


Nfition 




20 ( 3.1) 


/ A et 

38 ( 33} 




245 { 3i(J) 


248 ( 3«3) 


AA9 / A ^ t 

237 I 3.1) 








30 ( 1.8) 


AC t A A\ 

35 ( 2.0) 


29 { 8.0) 




254 1 iM) 


240 ( 1.8) 


A^A # A Ct 

240 { 2.5) 


Nation 


43 { 2.1) 


A4 / M Al 

31 { IJi) 


27 ( 1 Ji) 




299 { 2.0} 


257 ( 3.6) 


AJA / A ^t 

249 { 2.4) 


Soma coN«gt 




State 


38 ( 2^} 


39 ( iS) 


25 ( 2.0) 




268 ( 2.3} 


265 ( 1.7) 


249 ( 2.7) 


Nation 


40 ( 1.5) 


37 ( 1.6) 


23 ( 1.6) 




270 ( 3.0) 


271 ( 2.5) 


253 ( 3.1) 


Coll«gt graduatt 








State 


38 ( 1.5) 


40 ( 2.3) 


22 ( 1.9) 




276 ( 2.0) 


274 ( 2.7) 


261 ( 2.4) 


Natron 


51 ( 1.6) 


33 ( 1.2) 


16 ( 1 J) 




275 ( 2.1) 


277 ( 1.7) 


265 ( 3.1) 


GENDER 








Ma(e 








State 


36 ( 1.4) 


36 ( 1.4) 


26 ( 1.3) 




265 ( 1.3) 


263 ( 2.1) 


246 ( 1.7) 


Natron 


47 ( 1.6) 


31 ( 1.4) 


22 ( 1.4) 




266 ( 2.0) 


267 ( 2.1) 


250 ( 2.6) 


Femaie 


State 


35 ( 1.6) 


37 ( 1.4) 


2S ( 1.6) 




259 ( 1.6) 


256 ( 13) 


244 { 13) 


Natron 


43 { 1.4) 


32 ( 1.1) 


25 ( 1.3) 




264 i 2.3) 


266 ( 1.7) 


250 ( 1.8) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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New Mexico 



TABLE A2/ | Students' Perceptions of Mathematics 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1000 NABl TRIAL 


Slnifi0ly AflTM 




UnctocMid. Msmm 


STATE ASSESSMENT 


AfTM 


Sirmgly DteagrM 



TOTAL 


0P 

Vfsfls 


i 

iMNy 


an 




PrafloiMqf 


State 








15) 










as»i 


1.1) 


da!ii 


Nation 


af ( 






1-0) 


24 ( 1.2 




271 ( 


1J) 


2e2{ 


1.7) 


251 ( 13} 


P AMTiPTII y tfMTV 












IMMta 

Stato 


32{ 


2.1) 




2.0) 


20 ( 14} 




281 ( 


2-4) 


272 { 


13) 


2S8( 13) 


Nation 


26( 


1^) 




1.3) 


26 ( 13) 




279 ( 


2.0) 


272 ( 


1J) 


^{ 23) 


Ntapank: 












State 


23{ 


1*) 


S3( 


2.0) 


24 ( 1.4) 




2S6{ 


1.7) 


244 ( 


1.2) 


237 ( 23) 


Nation 


24 { 


2.5) 




2.6) 


28 { 2.1) 




257{ 


53) 


244( 


2.2) 


236 ( 33) 


Anwrlcan HKllan 












State 


19 ( 


3.5) 


51 ( 


33) 


29 ( 2.2} 




247 ( 


3.4) 


240 ( 


23) 


226 { 33) 


Nation 


23{ 


74) 


4a (14J2) 


29 ( 93) 




**• ( 




^ ( 






TYPE OF COMMUNITY 












Aovancagaii unwi 












State 


42 ( 


1.4) 


40( 


4.8) 


18 ( 3.2) 








^ ( 




j 


Nation 


17 ( 


3.2) 


55 ( 


24) 


28 { 42) 








280 ( 


4.1)1 




Disa<tvajtlaged urban 










State 




7.1) 


45( 


5.1) 


21 ( 4.8) 






*") 


**•) 




Nation 


2d( 


2.9) 


4e{ 


23) 


26 ( 32) 






5.6)1 


249 ( 


43)1 


240 { 43)1 


EKtrame nral 












State 


221 


1.5) 


51 ( 


S3) 


27 ( 23) 




362 ( 


2.7) 


2S4( 


23) 


244 ( 2.6) 


Nation 


34 t 


2.») 


49( 


22} 


17 ( 1.4) 




270 ( 


3.9)1 


252 { 


4.1)! 




Oftitr 












State 


25 ( 


1.5) 


52 ( 


1.7) 


23 { 1.0) 




267 ( 


2.1) 


255 ( 


1-2) 


241 ( 13) 


Natron 


27 ( 


1.4) 


4«{ 


12) 


25 ( 1.4) 




271 ( 


2.4) 


263( 


2.2) 


250 ( 1.9) 



The standard errors of the estimated sutistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the v^Iue for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample, ! Interpret with caution — the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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THE 1990 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 



New Mexico 



TABLE A27 I Students' Perceptions of Mathematics 

(contmu«l) I 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFiaENCY 



1800 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE .«SSE9SMEflT 


StrontfTy ^^raa 


AflTM 


undMMad. DiwgrM. 
Strongly Msayw* 






ParaafNi^p 
mi 


and 
PralkiMiey 


PraMMMy 


TOTAL 








State 


26 ( 13) 


51 { 1.3) 


23 { 0.0) 




288 ( 1^) 


^{ 1.1) 


243 ( 1.3} 


Nation 


27 ( ^A) 


48 { 1«0) 


24 { 1^) 
*^ \ "••1 




271 ( IS) 


282 ( 1 J) 


251 ( 13) 


PARENTS* EDUCATION 








H9 non-fradiiatt 








diaio 


«U ( 3.1 1 


47 { 3.8 1 


33 ( 3*4) 




248 ( 3^) 


243 ( 2 J) 


233 (31) 


Nation 


20 ( 2.8} 


50 { 33) 


30 ( 33) 




*- ( 


243 ( 2.8) 


238 { 43) 


HS grB&uMf 






State 
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The standard errors of the ettimated miirtics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
ceruinty that, for each popuJalion of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. Sample size is insufficient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
studenu). 
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